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INTRODUCTION. 


T H E following Treatife is offered to the publiek, principally 
with a -view to^forward an inquiry into the effential* of a good 
theatre — an yiquiry which (eems at this time peculiarly 'worthy of 
.attention, when projects are forming for the eredlfon of twomgw/otfes 
in this city. And this circumftance, it is hoped, will fufficiently apo- 
logize for producing an arrangement rather haftily drawn pp of* de- 
liberate and attentive obfervations on the principal theatres of Europe. 

Our theatres have been held in fo fmall eftimation, luthor# in 

general, who have either' written, or only made occafiona? Mention, 

i 0 * 

of thofe in other places, have paffed over thefe as unworthy of hotiee.* # 
When a foreigner arrives at a town, his curiofity naturally leads him 


in the firft place to vifit the theatre. Here he receives hi* firft inj- * 
prdfions of the ftate of the arts, of the genius and the planners of 

" the people. To avoid the imputation of bad tafte, and to attain* our 

• m m * 
own advantage and accommodation, it behoves us to be attentive to the 

principles of conftru&ing a theatre, the confideration qf which being 4 

• * % 

A ’ m on£8m 


via 


i/tfTROPTJjCTION. 

■ ♦ 

# 

’ once taken up by the men of fcience in this country, would enfure us 
not only a good theatre, but, 1 will venture to iky, one fuperior to any 
at prefent exifting. * 

r 

' The moil fplendid theatres have been raifed through the ’muni- 

t 

ficence* of princes ; and it is almoft impoflible, that- any thing of the 
kind can be produced on a large, or elegant fcale, when confined to the 
<- intereft or the capital of adventurers. If we expert to have a mag- 
nificent building, we muft join in a liberal cqntribution ft> r effecting it ; 1 
in returh for which, befides the honour 'and fatisfaftion of having fo 
done-, fhe fubfcribers fhould have a certain number of the principal 
* boxes allotted to the/n, and their families. This is the cafe at Milan, 
where a fmill additjonal fum is paid by 'each fpe&ator the time of 
entraAcd. We Ihouldalfo be very careful not to load the manager 'with* 
a hejLvy rent ; of the opera in particular, where the falaries of per- 
.formers, efcpence of decoration, and attendance, are fo great, as necef- 
farily* tb deftr^him from producing fuch a diiplay of elegance, as might 
■otherwise ye attained. . 

• HitheVto theatres have been erected at hazard. No’certain rule has 

. * • • « 

^>een found, whereby an architect might proceed ; in confequence of 
which, we find a different form in almoft every theatre, and as many 
different opinions as there are perfons who have written or fpoken on 
the (ubje£t ;* fome pretending that this or that form was beft, without 
affigning any reafons ; whilft others, indifferent to thp form or to the 
effential qualitie$*of the theatre, have confined their obfervations to it’s 
materials, decorations* &e . 



Count Algarotti is the firft of the moderns, that has written anything 
of confequence refpedmg the theatre. In 1 762 he publifhed his Effay * 
on the Opera, wherein he makes fome very judicious remarks on the 
conftrtidion of a theatre ; but by not giving a defign, has left it to the 
ingenuity of the architect to obviate the faults he mentions,* and to 
combine the advantages. , * 

After Algarotti’s, a great number of publications appeared, which in „ 

• 1 

' general contaih little morq than arguments in favour of thfcir different 
. models. 

But in 1781 Monf. Noverre publifhed, at Amftetdam, **Qbfer- 

vations fur la Conftrudion d’une nouvelle Sal]g de V Opera.” This* 

Vbrk contains, befides mady judicious remark^ on tlfe theatre in 
• , * • 

* general, the many ^radical obfervations Monf. Noverre way ehabled 

to make, as ballet-mafter, at different times, throughout Europe. # He 
has expofed the faults of ftages in general, ^nd pointed out their reme- 
dies y and thefe faults are infeparable from every prefent edifice'df that 
hind Upon the whole, we are much indebted to m/. l^overre, for 
the lights he has thrown upon this difficult part of the theatre.* , 

In 1 782 appeared an Effay on Theatrical Architedure, by Mon# 
Fatte } which pleafed me much, as he was the firft who- attempted 
to lay down fome principle on which to^roceed. Hia theory, hpwgwr,*. 
in my opinion is deficient,, his examination of theatres is partial, and 
fometimes his comparifons are unfair. 

• » * 

* « J'ai vu tous le& theatres de l’ltalie, de l’^llemagne, de l’Angleterre & de la France. 


De cette quantity d’edifices, je n’en connois pas un dont Jes defauts ne furp^fTe^t W» 

* * •• 

beautes.” * , ' • •.« • 

A * 


• • 

But 



\c iljTROpUjCTION. 

■ « 

« 

But how was it poflible to draw any juft conclufions •refpe&ing 
"theatres, wjjilft the progrefs of found remained fo little afcertained ? 
In defigning a theatre, the firft queftion that naturally arifes is. In 
' what form does the voice expand ? To me it is matter of furprife, that 
fo limple a queftion fhould not have yet engaged a ferious examination, 
have many confiderable traCts on the propagation, refraction 
r and reflection of found, but on the' laft two of thefe fubj*eCts ver^ 
inconclufiv& 

• • 4 

It has? often been remarked, by nativ&s as well as foreigners, that 
the. d'.fpofition *of our theatres * # was inimical to a beautiful form. 
*To furmouift this difficulty has been my endeavour ; and I flatter 

myfelf, that fhr from, being inimical to fuCh a form, I lhall (hew that 

* « ... • 
our afrahgement is compatible with one in itfelf beautiful and moft * 

• analogous to the good examples of the antique. 

The method I praftifed,, was, regardlefs of any theory, to make 

my ofiftrvatlons in ttfe different parts of a theatre. About ten weeks 

fince, find^tg^nb plan was decided upon,, either for Theatre or 

Opera, I* began fome experiments on the voice, and* comparing the 

ftfult of them with the obfervations I had before made, I drew the con- 

4 

. clulions which are now offered to the public. 

* *TJhe fhostnefs of the time I ftave been engaged in this work, fogether 

with the interference of other occupations, will I hope plead an excufe 
* % 
for fuch' deficiencies 4s may appear in the following Treqtife. 

* Three galleries, /. e. baxes and two galleries above. 
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As the names of different parts of the theatre are very unfixed in the Englifh language, it 
may be thought neccflary to compare fuch of them as are made ufe of in this book with 

thofc of other languages* 

< 


Latin • 

Italian 

English 

French 

Theatium 

Teatro 

Theatre 

Salle 

Orcheftra 

Platea 

Pit 

Parquet ou Parterre 

* ” “ r* 

Orcheftra 

f Orcheftre 

Orcheftre 

• « 

f 

Loggia 

Box 

Loge 

r ^ 

% 

- - - 

Balcony 

Amphitheatre cn Balcoi 

- 

- - - 

Frontifpiece 

Avant -feene 

Hypofccnium 

- - - 

Frontifpiece below Jlage-foor 

- - - - 

ScSna * 

- •- - 

Stage 

Theatre 

Pulpi turn vet ilhgeum Palcc 

Stage-floor 

- . - 

Scena • 

Scena 

Scene 

Scene 

• 

f arafeenia 

Telai 

• 

Side feenes • 

Chaflia 

R-ofceniufn 


Open /pace before thefeene 

- - - 

fbftfcenium 

« 

Parts behind the feene 
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Chapter I. 


Optics apd Phonics conjtdered as they relate to Theatres. 


» * 

O PTICS, in the exteafive acceptation of the word, include a 
conliderable part of the fcience of mixed mathematics.* our . 


enquiry will be confined to that part which relates to direct vifiqp. 

It is an univerfal cuftom to take the point of fight for the fcene 

* ♦ # 

painting, at the centre of the front boxes; and this, not only Tor* the 

flats or end fcene, but for the fide fcenes alfo, in which it is neceflary 
in many ihftances to reprefent one continued line, fuch as the fide of \ 
room, &c. in which cafe, the leaft remove from the centre breaks this 
line.. and weakens the effe£t of the fcene. This demonftrates that oup,. 

B painted* 


( Optics and Phonics confdmd. 

> » . . • 

t 

pointed /cenes can be viewed to a jp roper advantage in one fituation 
only ; and that they will appear defective, in proportion as they are 

C 

viewed at a diftance from this point. 

The adtor is the only object, that can determine the form* for view- 
ing : whatever the fcene may be, he will conftantly attract our ‘atten- 
‘ tion. Therefore, fuppofing his fituation to be the centre of the ftage 
front, it follows that this is .the 'point, to which the eyes of all the 
. fpedtators are dire died. The only line, from which the rays are diredt, 
is tHe femicircle, fig. i , pi. i , whofe Centre is the fpot where the adtor 

C 

* is fituated as at A. 

It has often been obferved, that if we view ' a perfon at a greater 
height tlian an angle of 45 degrees ('fig. 2, pi. 1), the features appear 

C * # * 

diftorted and the expreffions grimace. To difcern well the motions' of 
the features, we cannot be too near the adtor : it is with great difficulty 
we comprehend them,* at the diftance of 75 feet. 

Phonics or tfio dodhi rfe of founds is particularly diftinguilhed from 
Acoujiics or the dodtrine of hearing. In(lead of dividing it into diredt, 

i efra*£ted^ and refledted, J (hall, for the fake of brevity and perfpicuity, 

* % 

divide Phonics into three diftindt heads; namely, formation of found \ 

combination of founds , and progrefs of found. I (hall pafs over the firft 

." 1, 

c *two, Except where their intimate connedtion with the lftter renders 
fome mention of them unavoidable. 

Sound is tranfmitted and makes its progrefs through the. medium of 

* ( 

air. The manner of it’s operating ori the air has long been the caufe 
/of much curious enquiry ; the refult of which goes no*farther than to 

fuppofe 



Optics and Phonics cgnfidetvd, 

fuppofe it is affe&ed by vitiation, ^and moves in a circular undulatit 
form, fotnewhat fimilar to that of water, wherta ftone is thro wr^ into 
It is well krfbwn, that if the formation of the found be fixed, as in the in- 

ftance of a bell when ftruck, it will expand equally every way, if no- 1 

* , 

thing* intervenes to alter its courfe, and the air in the fphere of «t’$ 

’ extent be of equal denfity. • , 

But as found is very much influenced or alterecl t by the bodies it 
meets with, and the form of it’s expanfion depends much on the banner 
of it’s being tranimitted, it is neceffarily our bufinefs to enquire, .how 
it is affetted by the different bodies it may meet with in*it’s prog^fs, _ 
and more particularly, of' the manner in which the^ human voice ex- 
pands. In examining what has already been written upon ihefe fub- 
jetfts, very little could be gained to our purpofe j and this occhfjomed ' 
the following experiments, which may help to give to this part of fci- 
ence an additional degree of certainty. . # # * 


ChaptbiI 



Experiments on the Voice, 


Chapter II. 

Experiments on the Voice . 

T N making the following experiments my foie point of enquiry was 
the f progrefs of found, particularly of the Ipimatf voice ; how it is 

i * 

affe&ed in the medium through which it pafies ; what aids, and what 
impedes it. f 


Proposition I. 

c Of the Extenjion of the Voice on a Plane . 

'Exp. i. Hiving traced a circle of 100 feet in diameter, I placed 
the fpeakef in" the centre*; the diftance,. therefore, was the radius of 
fefet every way, as fig. 3, pi. 1. The hearer moving on the circum- 

* l * * * f 

ference of this circle heard moll diftinftly when in front of the lpeaker, 

< (. 

not much lefs fo on each fide, but fcarce at all behind. 

* 

Exp. 2 . In the fame circle, I placed the fpeaker at 25 feet trom the 
centre, which was 3~4ths of the diameter or 75 feet to the front, and 

* In all the following experiments, I calm day was chofen for the purpofe, and an open 
jfape 1 die pofitions of (peaker and hearer were alternately changed, and die .notes 
piade by each compared, ft book was made ufe of for this purpofe* as the voice was lefs 
liatile to be altered bv reading. 

* ‘ 25 feet 



on the Voice. 

25 feet behind. He .was hfeard bd| at the fides C C, and indifferent' 
in front and behind. 

Exp. 3.* On repeating (hefe experiments, and changing the fttuation 
of the fpeaker, I found the voice reached the circumference mod equally* 
when he was placed at 17 feet from the centre. 1 then, without re- 
garding the circle, traced the extrem^diftance at which the voice could 
• ■* 
be diftindtly heard every way 'f. The line it formed was. that defcribed 

by fig. 4, pL I ; the fituation of * the fpeaker was at A, from which 
point, at the diftance of i ^ feet in front, B will be the centre to part*of • 
the circle which it formed : the extent from fpeakereto hearer*will be 
92 feet in front, 75 feet on each fide, and 31 feet behind. 

• * I 

The difference of the form made by the voice, and that madt by 
fixed found, is evidently occafioned by the voice’s being pufhed forward 
from the mouth ; and this difference will always be in proportion to 
the exertion of the fpeaker, and fubjedt to very little variation. 



• Prop. II. 

t Of the Afcen/ton , Defcenjion , and cubital Form of Sound. 

I found fome difficulty in afcertaining this : for in alftl^e firft oppor^ 
tunities which offered for trying it, the defcenfion of the.voice always • 

* 1 always found the beft way oF comparing the difference of extenfion was by taking* 

* * % 

the extreme diftance a* which the voice could be diftincSUy heard. • < 

* * 

, exceeded « 



Experiments on the Foice. 

kceedod tlie alcenlion fo much, as jjbemed afimoft improbable *. Thefe 
experiments were tried upon poles, ladders, or high buildings* 

< 

Exp. I . In a clean chimney, almoft ftraight, the voic*e afcended 
.56 feet, and defcended 60 feet ; was heard equally well as at the diftance 
.of 70 feet on a plane : but as the floo.r of the room, as well as the * 
earth,, in the other inftanccs, might attraft the, found downwards +, 

I madd another experiment in St. Paul’s Cathedral. * 

* t 

* t 

Exp. 2. < The well-hole of the ftair-cafe, which is free of any re- 
dundaqpy of found, is about 8 feet in diaraeter,* encircled by a (tone 

wall, anjl covered with a fky-light. At fome diftance from the bottom, 

< 

and near the top, were alternately placed fpeaker and hearer ; wjien 

the voice defcending was heard at the diftance of 80 feet, afcending, 

*10 feet. 

' • • 

• • * 

* .Allowing fojr the difference of the air’s denfity at the top, and bot- 
tom, we may reafonably conclude that could an air be found, of the 
fame medium throughout, found would expand equally every way, 
*and form a •perfeEt fphere j in confirmation of which I can add the trial 
mad£ in a*very windy, cold day, at a confiderable height, the lowdl 
perfon being at fome diftvpce from the ground ; when the afcenfion 
and defcenfion were fcarcely different, and both correfponded with the 
’diftance on a plane. 

* 

C <> 

* It has been commonly believe^ to afcend, more than defeend, which at all events is 
.contrary to its principle. 

t# I was obliged to Dr.* Burney for this hint, who very kindly gave me any information 
P reouired. 

Prop. 



Experiments 'on the Voice. 


% 

Prop. ' III. 

Does the Koice aft upon, a certain Quantity of Air of whatever Form to 
• which it may be confined ? f, # 

» V 

Decidedly not ; for in all the trials I have made in long riarrow 

rooms or pafiages, the. proper diftanc* for diftindt hearing was nearly 

• *». 

the fame as in largfe fquare rooms. * 

This muft not be fuppofed to allude to long narrow tubes, which 
having a fmall bore proportioned to the volley of air ilfuiSg frotfi the 
lungs, through the mouth* will be equally affeded aj^ the end,* by the 
difplacing of fo much air. 


Prop. IV. 

< 

Of Skreens partially placed before the Voice , and oppofin £ Angles. 

• • 

Exp. I. In an topen field, which had in the middle a gajdeivfeat 

ehclofed with boards, as fig. 5, pi. 1 , the fpeaker was placed at the fp< 5 t 
• *• • 
marked A, the hearer at the diflance of 60 feet ; no difference was per- 

• ceived by the hearer till arriving at B he begatf to lofe fight of A, jby the^ 
interception of the angle of the garden-feat. From B to F, is defcribed 
the line traced, wherein the fpeaker might be heard, and which, at the 
fhorteft diftance, was not more than 15 feet *. 

* T*hefe experiments as well as moft others were made the hearer's eyes fhut so* 
prevent his being influenced by feeing the motion of the mouth. * 

Exp;. 



'Experiments to the Voice. 

I Exp, 2 y The ipeaker was then placed at C, ^nd the hearer at D; 

e wasT heard diftin&ly at the diftanceof 60 feet; better near the boards 
th^n at a diftance from them : but when the hearer was placed at A, 
and the fpeaker advanced from C towards P, he could not heard till 
he arrived at E, which was about 20 feet diftant. 

Thefe and many other examinations are evident proofs of the deli- 
cate nature of the, voice, and < 5 f the trifling circumftances that will 
check it in it’% progrefs : it is clear, that it requires adired free paflage. 
The lightnefs of air and gentle impuffions occafioned by the voice, will 

C . . 

adfcount for it’s not getting readily round any obftacle j the time neceffary 
for itVarrival gwes opportunity for it’s being deftroyed. 


Prop. V. 

** . . 

i' • 

Hew Sound operates in different Airs t and how much it is affeSied by 

t # * . . Currents of Air . . 

• 1 

** . «• 
Exp. In two ftacks of chimneys of the fame form and height, and 

.nearly ftraight ; one to the north, always without fire ; the* other to the * 
fouth, with conftant fires ; the voice was heard with fire at the dif- 
tance of 40 feet upwards, and 50 feet downwards; without fire 
50 feet upwards, and 60 fiset downwards 1 — equal to 70 feet on a 
4plane. 

% This agrees with Dr. Prieltley’s obfervation, that f&und varies only in 
2 * * proportion 


4 



' . * Experiments on the Voice . ' 9 

* • 

proportion to the denfity of air * j or that the more.denfe Is the air, the 
more it favours found. * , « • j 

In the foregoing experiment, foupd was heard downwards one-finh 
farther than upwards, although in defcending, it went again# the current ^ 
occafioned by a very ftroitg fire. The fame obfervations I have repeat- 
edly made on very windy days, when I found no fenfible difference! 

* 

with or againft the wind. 

The reafon is obvibus. From the fhortnefs of thediftance to which 
• • * 


the voice extends, .the mafs off air is fo inftantandoufly affected, as not • 

0 ^ # 

to give time for a perceptible operation of the current f : % on the con- 

trary, great founds, whicji move a large body of air, are capable of 

being carried to a confiderable diftanos by the wind, "which may be ob- 
* • 

ierved in the firing of cannons, ringing of church bells, &c. where it # is . 
known to make a difference of fome miles. * 


* “ The refult of all jny obfervations, as far as I coul drudge, was that die intenfitf of 

found depends folely upon foe denfity of the air in which it is made, and^ot at all upon 
* ' # 
any chemical principle in its conftitvjtion." Dr. Prieftley’s Exp. on Natural Philofophy, 

vol. ii. page 298. • 

• f Dr. Derham proved that found moves 1142 feet in a fecond. 


P i O J* 
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Experiments on the Fbict, 


I 

Prof. VI. 

Of the Reflection of Sound, 

JThe fuppofition of found’s reflecting has been almoft univerfally ad- 
mitted. The echo was accounted to be the effect of refleStion t and has * 
occafioned many laborious tracts Jp be written, explaining the manner 
of its operating, and the forms that would produce it. 

Sound is defined to be “ the effect of a collifioft of bodies, and a 
tremulous motion confequent thereon, communicated thence to the 
circumambient fluid, and propagated through it to the organs of 

■ * r , j, 

hearing. , - « 

' “ To explain this, all fenfible bodies are fuppofed to confift of a num- 
ber of fmall and infenfible parts, or corpufdes, which are of the fame 
naturedn all Jodies, and are perfe&ly hard, and incompreffible. 

To apply this theory; ftrike a bell with any hard body, and you 

f * f 

cafily pertjfive a fenfible tremor in the iurface, fpreading itfelf over the 
whole, and that more fenfibly as the fhoqk is greater. Upon touching 
it in kny other part, the* motion and the found too are flopped. Now 
this is apparently a motion of the fmall and infenfible puts, changing 
their fituations with refpeS' to one another ; which being f<? many, and 

» , t 1 • 

fo clofely united, we cannot perceive their motions feparately and 
cliftin&ly ; but only a trembling, which we reckon to be the effect of 

a • 

‘the confufion of an infinite number of little particles* clofely joined, 
and moving in infinitely little* lines. 


w The 



u The fbnorous body having made itslnlpreflion on the contiguous 
air,thatimpreffion is propagated from one particle toanothw, according 

, M A few particles, for inltance, driven from the furfacc of the bodyv 
drive^ their neighbouring* particles into a lefs fpacej and the medium* 
as it is thus rarefied in one place, becomes cpndenfcd in the other, j *bult 

1 ' ' ' ' ' , '' * is ' , - . 

the air thus compreffed lit the fecond place, lahy s elafticky returned 

■ , , * ' J 0 •' ' * ' >' 

back again, 'both to StV former place, and it’s former ftgte j and the air 

« ^ ** " e , s. ^ 

contiguous to tha(, is compreffed; and the like ol 
compreffed expanding Itfislf* a new coaapreffidn |s 


** From each agitation, 


he aif, therefore, there arifes amotionof 
, the air, analogous to the motion of a Vase , on the fifrTace of the water; 
which yve call a wave or undulation of air.” * " ** , . : *• , 

, ;A<tprding to fhistheory, found operates on the air, in it’s fluid 



• quality. ■* ” 

• * * 

' Butinorder to fupport the theory of it’s refleding, another operation • 

• •• 

is given it, contradidory tp the laft ; namely, that fouiid 3$ propagated 
• # 
by dired rays, ai\d ads upon the air in it's divifible quality. Atcord- 

• ingly Kircher #, and moft that follow him, after explaining' the progrefs. * 
•of found to be undulative, go on comparing it’s properties to* that of 

light j which is dearly confuted by Sir Ifa^oNewton, who fays “ a pref- 
*fure on a fiuid medium, i. *, a motion propagated by fuch $ medium, 
beyond any obfiade, which impedes any part of it’s motion, cannot he 


propagated 


* Mufurgia Unit'crfalis. 

Ca 
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propagated in right, lines, but will be always inflecting and dilFuflng „ 
Itfelf everyway, to the quiefcent medium beyond that obftacTe. The 
p<i wer 6f gravity tends downwards ; but the preflure of water arifing 
from it, tends everyway with an equable force, and is propagated with 
equal eafe, and equal ftrength, in curves, as in*ftraight lines. Waves, on 
the furface of the water, gliding by the extremes of any very large ob- t 
ftacle, infle& and dilate themfelves, ftill diffufing gradually into the 
quiefcent water beyond that obftacle. The waveS, pulfes or vibrations 
of the air, wherein found conflils, are manifeftly inflected, though not 

■f ^ * 

fo confidently to. the waves in water * ; and founds are propagated 
with equal eafe through crooked tubes and through ftraight lines j but 

r 

light was never known to move ‘in any curve, nor to infled itfelf ad t 
upibram.” * , 

Several inftances cited by Kircher contradict the theory of reflection. 
Bortelli + in the former part of his work feems inclined to disbelieve 

m ^ 

this doCtrine of reflexion j but not being able to account for the echo by 
any other ngieahs, allows and attempts to explain in what manner echoes 
are the effeCt of reflection. 

c Pere Merfgnne, upon the fame principle, ha$ undertaken to give the 
* 

form (hat Shall produce echoes j and it is upon this, that the idea of a 
fecret chamber or oval rqpm took it’s rife. It is the property of the 
oval, that having found the two focufes, A A, fig. 6, pi. i,'the rays of 

m 

incidence proceeding from either of thefe focufes will be all rfleQed to 

t * See experiment on Prop. IV. 
t Del Suono, &c. * 


* the 
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•the other ; and therefore if this effect is allowed to foutul'a whifper • 
from a perfon placed at one focus,* will be Jheard by another perfon 

placed upot\ the oppofite focus, at the fame time’ that it* would not Be 

• ■> 

heard in any other part of the room. I cannot learn that this has ever 
1 .• , 
been tided. • 

♦ 

4 

• If we allow this effect to found, we mult lofe all idea of it's a&ing upon 
the air in an undulative manner, and fcjppofe it to proceed in an infinity 
of rays, the contrary of which has already been proved. 

None of the remarkable inftanqes of hearing a whifper are occafioned 
by this form. The gallery under the dome of St. Paul’s dhurch is cir- 
cular j the gallery over the fcaft choir of Gloucefter cathedral is ftraight j 

• • 

the jClaudian aqueduct is ftrait ; and the prifon of Dionyfiu&at Syra- 
cufa is a*parabole. * • 

In all the remarkable inftances of hearing a whifper, the neceflary 
fituation is at or near the wall. Were they occafioned J>y refle£ii<m t 
the contrary would be the cafe : a fpot mult be found in which all (fee 
reJUfting rays would be concentrated. 

With refpeft to. echoes, how would refieSthn occauon a repeuuon 
three or four times, at the fide of an Egyptian* pyramid, mentioned h f 
Plutarch f The fame may be obferved of the fepulchre of Metelll near 
Rome. 

* The Villa Simonetta dear Milan has often been cited as am indubi- 
table inftance. The Jefuits conftruded a fimilar edifice at or near 
Prague, in order to produce the fame effe&s, but it did not fhcceed $• 
nor has it yet been proved, why the like* buildings in other places, do 

.not 
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not echo $ and the Came reafoning never has anfwered for any two • 
places where echoes are produced 

Kn all the experiments I was ablp to make, I could not find one in* 
ftahee that gave the leaft grount| for maintaining this theory., , I gene- 
rally tried long rooms with fquare ones, but the diftance of hearing 
was nearly the fame. Thus fig. 7 , pi. i, reprefents ar Jong narrow , 
room j fuppofe the fpeaker at A* the volley of found paffing in a direffc 
line through the noddle of the room, according: to thig do<3xine, fhould . 
he aided by the infinite number of refteftihg rays, meeting together and 
proceeding wifthit. - ' • w 

£ike the dafhing, of waves againflt the fea,(hore, found may be fup- 
pofed to be beat back ; but this is ‘very doubtful, firft by reafbnof the. 
iiqbeciHity of air,* and fecondly becaufe all bodies greatly attract found, 
which is abforbed or conduced by them according to the nature of their 
material. 

K «The Frenfch Encyclopaedia after having fummed up the realbns, given by different 

t 

authors, proceeds* to fay, a Mais il faut avoiier, que toutc cette th6oric eft encore vague, 
et qu’if reftera toujours a expliquer pourquoi des lieux qui, fuivanf ces regies paroitrolent 
k dqvcwr fjire Vchq, n’en font point \ pourquoi d’autres en font, qui paroitroient n'en 
devoir ppint Zaire, & c.” And again, u La compzrsdfon de$ lots de k reflexion, du foq 
avec celles de la lumiere, peut etre vraie jufqu’a un certain point, mais elle ne l 9 eft pas 
<ftns reftri£tion, parce que le fon ft propage en tout fens, a la lumiere en ligne droitc 
feulement.*’ • - 


p >0 p. 
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Pro. Vri. 

. i i . i 1 * * - . 

Of the Property of different Material 0o alter and condtiSt Sound \ * 

• To afcertain the progrefs of found in air it would be neceflary to 
place two high and (lender poles at a proper diftanct ; from the top of 
whictf the experiments fliotild he made, the denfity of the air afcer-. 
tallied, and the whole compared with the extenfion of found on a 

plane. From the beft obfervations I could make, fbund extended in 

■ • 

air in a degree nearly equa> to it’s extenfion on a. plane, i. e. a held of 

o • 

turf or a meadow, which is always to be underftood when the term 
plane is here made ufe of. 

I did not find an opportunity of comparing the progrefs the voice 

made on earth upon any open paved furface, free of enclofures : but I 
- # * • 
always remarked the found was much deprefled on earth, and very dif- 
ferent from the found in other iituations. 

Earth may be fuppofed to have a twofold property with refped to 
fdund. Being very porous, it abforbs found*, which is eountena&e/fr 
by it’s property of conducting* found, and occafions it to paft ona 

plane, in an equal proportion to # it’s progref$*in air, unencumbered by 

• , , - • . • ' 

any body. , ' 

If a found be fiifficiently intenfe to imprefs the earth in it's tremulous 
quality, it will be carried to a confiderable diftance, as wjjien the earth , 
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is (truck with any thing Hard, by the motion of a carriage, hories*. 

feet, &c.^ * 

< 

f Plajler is proportionably better than loofe earth for conducing 

C * 

found, as it is more compact. 

Clothes of every kind, particularly woollen cloths, are known, ex- 
tremely to prejudice found ; it’s abforption of found, may be compared^ 
to it’s' abforption water, which it greedily imbibes. 

A number of people feated before others, as in the pit or gallery of 
a theatre, do confiderably prevent the voice reading thofe behind ; 
^nd hence i£ is that we hear fo much'better in the frOnt of the galleries, 
of of any (ituation than behind others, though we may be nearer to 
the fpeaker ♦. Qur feats riling «fo little above each other occaiion this 

defeQ, which would be remedied, could we have the feats to rife their 

< * * 

whole height above each other, as in the ancient theatres. 

Paint has generally been thought unfavourable to found, from it’s 

being *fo to mufical internments, whofe effects it entirely deftroys. 

‘ *Mufieal instruments baoftly depend on the vibrative or tremulous 
® # 

property 6f the material, which a bodyjof colour hardened in oil mud 
c ver^ much alter ; but we ihould diftinguilh that this regards the for- 
matipn of found which may not altogether be the cafe in the progr^fs 
of found.’ ^ 

< Thfe whifpering gallery 'at St. Paul’s* is entirely painted in oil : it wHl 
powever be difficult to afcertain what difference it may produce. 

It is this has give? occaiion to fuppofe found afcends. 


{Pater 
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■ ' 

Water has been little noticed, with refpedt to it’s conduct iog found ; 
but it will be found to be of the greateft confequence. I had often per- 
ceived in newly-finifhed houfes, that while they were -yet damp, they 
produced echoes,' and that*the echoing abated, as they dried, which led 
, me to make a very particular examination. 

Exp. When I made the following experiment there was a trifling 
wind ; confequently the water was proportionably agitated. I chofe a 
quiet part of the Thames, near Chelfea Hofpital,. and with two boats 
tried the diftance the voice would reach. On the water we could tlif- 
tin&ly hear at the diftance of 140 feet, on land at that of* 76. It 

Ihould be obferved, that on land no noife intervened 5 but oif the river 

• # # • % 

fome noife was occafioned by the flowing of the water againil the 

boats; fo that the difference on land and on water muft be much 

A 

more. 

Watermen obferve, that when the water i$ at a ftancj, and the wta- 
ther ‘perfectly calm, if no noife intervene, a whifper may be heard jcrofs 

0 

.the river j and that with the current it will be carried to a mttch greater 

diftance, and - vice verfa againft the current. 

Mariners well-know the difference of found on fea and laud. 

• When a canal of jvater was led under the pit floor* of the*thpatse*« 

of Argentino, at Rome, a furprifing difference was obferved ; * the voice 

* 

t • 

• * This canal is covered with a brick arch, over which there is a qiAntity of earth a net : 
die timber-floor. 

D # na$* ; 

. t 
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has fince been heard at the end with particular diftin&nels, where it was 
before /carce diftinguifhable. 

•The Villa Simonetta near Milan (fee fig. 8, pi. i) is entirely over 
arcades of 'water. * 

c 

Another villa near Rouen, remarkable for it’s echo, is built over fub- 4 
terraneous cavities pf water *. 

C 

A refervoir of water domed over near Stanmore has a ftrong echo. 

I do not remember ever being unde* the arches of a ftone bridge, 

• . * 

that did novecho ; which is not always the cafe with fimilar ftrudtures 

on land. ' , 

* 

A houfe in Laftibeth Marfli, inhabited by Mr. Turtle, is very damp 
during winter, when it produces an echo, which abates as the houfe 
gets Ury. 

Kircher obferves, that echoes repeat more by night than during the 

, f 

day : he makes the difference to be double. 

Dr. Plolj fays the echo in Woodftock Park repeated 1 7 times by day, 

and *20 by* night +. And Addifon’s experiment at the Villa Simonetta 

•fvas ip a Yog, when it produced 56 repetitions J. 

% 

After al( thefe inftances, I think little doubt can remain of the infii- 
ence water has on found ^ and I conclude, that it conducts found more 
than any other body whatever. • 

*• “ Sans avoir recours a des cavites fouterraines, la feule figure demi-circulaire de 

• • 

aette cour fuffit four rendre raifon de toutes les variations que l’on remarque dans cet 
6cho.” French Encyclopaedia. * 
t Nat. Hift. Oxford, ca^ i, p. 7. 

J Addifon’s Trav. edit. 1718, p. 3a. 
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Sound on water is particularly agreeable, fonorous, and leaft altered 
thereby. \ * 

The whifpering gallery of St. Paul’s Church is entirely of Jione\ tfie 
diameter is*i 1 2 feet, the circumference 352 feet; it is furrounded by a 
plain wall, 1 7 feet high to fhe firft cornice, over which are windows, and 
an order ofpilaftres, fupporting the dome, which has an aperture at the 
top 20 feet in diameter ; the gallery is 6 feet wide, defended by an iron 
balustrade all round; there are eight 'doors in the circumference, which 
whether open, or fhut, makes but little difference. At the oppofite fides 
a whifper is heard as diftipdtly as when clofe. I tried it with both per- 
fons leaning over the railing, and found a little variation. We then placed 
ourfelves near each other, back to back. I readily perceived the whifper 
approach me firft from behind, and there was an interval of time ‘before 
it reached me in front. I lengthened my diftance, and found asT ad- 
vanced towards the oppofite fide, the two founds became more united, 

• • 

and arriving there the two founds became quite united. 

This demonftrates the nature of echo ; it is caufed by Conduction, and 

not reflection , as heretofore imagined. It depends on the conduCtot and 

^ • 

tjie nature and form of the obftacles it meets with. This may eafily be 
conceived in the dome we have been ipeaking of, which echoes fouf, five, 
fix, or feven times, when the door is ihut to with force. The found is con- 

- . 9 t # ! 

duCted, firft by the neareft road it can find to the aperture at top* where it 
efcapes byanexplofion or refounding ; then, taking a longer route, itmakes 
another refonance ;* and fo continues till it becomes toc^ weak to- be* 
heard. 

D 2 


Thougfi. ' 
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Though I have applied thj$ reafoning to an aperture at the top of a 

dome, I*d«? not mean that this is the form, ncceffary to produce an 
€ f 

echo, or that the refonances are cheated there : doubtlcfs many things 

r 

corlcur to occafion a refonance, and fcarce any two inftances are alike : 

c 

but in all, the echo may be accounted for, updn the principle of the hid- 
den checks it may meet with at angles, &c. or fuppofe a dome perfectly 

clofed and the conducing power 1 great, the found may be led and re- 
* ' 

turned to us,, by different routes, which will make fo many different 
echoes, as is the cafe in St. Paul’s gallery * 

r 

The gallesy over the eaft choir of Gloucefter Cathedral conduds a 

c 

whifper in a manner fomewhat fimilar to thatpf St. Paul’s : this is ftraight 
and built of Jione. ** • 

, The Claudian aquedud is ftraight and built of Jione ; and the prifon 

< 

of Dionyfius at Syracufa is a parabole, and of Jione ; both with fimilar 
effeds. 

JVater and Jione united produce the greateft echoes. After water, 

Jione may he reckoned the greateft condudor of found. T a what caufe 

it may be attributed, I have to future enquiries : I have confined myfelf 
t * 
in thq pr£fcnj treatife to /peak of fads only as they appear. 

i f 

Stone is fonorous, but occafions a harfh, difagreeable tone, unfavoura- 
ble to mufic, t 

i. 

' Brick in. refped -to found has nearly the fame properties as ftona. 
Part of the garden- wall of the late W. Pitt, Efq. of Kingfton in Dor- 
, fetfhire, conveys a whifper to the diftance of near 200 feet. « 

Wood's* fonorous and vibrativej of all materials it produces a tone 

. the 
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the moft agreeable, and melodious ; and is therefore the fitteft for mufical 
inftruments. 

» 

Wood has a particular vibrative quality owing to it’s elafticity, and fU 
mufical inftruments made of this material are of a thicknefs propor- 
tioned to the fuperficies of the wood and the tone they are to produce. 
But this property applies to the formation of found* and we (hall find it 
not fo applicable to conducing the voice. • 

S®unding-boards in theatres are proved by expenence to be of no 

fervice : their diftance fro'm the* fpeaker is too great, to beimprefled with 

• # 

fufficient force. Sounding-boards immediately over a pulpit may have 
the defired effect j provide^, the cafe be made of a juft thicknefs and*ac- 
cording to certain principles. 1 * 

• * 

\ have not had an opportunity of afcertaining the comparative* povier < 
of wood to conduit found, unlefs Parma theatre be cited for an example. 
The obfervation I there made was that the found was very fonorous and • 
clear. 

• . *• 

The common notion that whifpering at one end of a^long piece of 
timber would be heard at the»other end, I found by experiment to be 
erroneous. A ftick of timber 65 feet long being Jlightly (truck at ope end, . 
9 found will be heard at the other, and the tremor be very perceptible : 
which is eafily accounted for, when we confider the number of fibres of 
tvhich it is compofed, each of which may be compared to a .firing oT * 
catgut. * • 

Wood is fonorouS, conductive, and produces a pleafing tone, and is % 
therefore the very beft material for lining a theatre j for not abforbing fo 

muefi . 
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much as fame, and not conducting fomuch as othe rs t this medium renders 
it peculiarly fuitable to rooms for mufical purpofes j the little refonance it 
oefafions being rather agreeable thap injurious*. 

And with this I fhall conclude my remarks on building materials ; 
not entering into obfervations at length on materials in general, itjbeing 
requifite to my prefent purpofe to take notice only of fuch as are cflential 
to the conftrudtion ®f theatres. 

. t t f 

Metals are. fonorous and vibrative, producing a harfh tone, very«fer- 
viceable to foirfe parts of mufic. 

Moft wind inftruments are made o£ metal \ which is ailed upon in 
it’s 'elaftic and tremulous quality, being capable of being reduced very 
thin for that purpoYe. Inftruments of this kind are fuch as horns, 

f 

trumpets, &c. Some inftruments however depend more on the form 

i 

than (he material ; as flutes, for example, “ which may be made of 

different matters, as wood, metal t & c. whofe parts are very different, 

• * 

but ( their panicles nearly the fame. If their lengths and bore be the 

* t 

fame, there .is, very little fenfible difference in their founds. 


* « Qaily experience teacheth us, that in a box, whofe walls are naked, the finger's 

roice is reverberated in a particular manner ; it founds crude and harfh, and by no means 

£ 

Sattering.to the ear. The accents are quite loft, if the box be hung with tapeftry j 

• • 

whereas they are reflefted full, fonorous, and agreeable to the ear, when the boxes ar£ 
oitly boarded ; which is an obvious proof, and confirmed by experience, that the beft 

fining for die interim’ part of a theatre is wood.” Count Algarotti, on the* Opera, Glaf- 

• • 

eow edit., p. 93. • 


“Hearing 
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“ Hearing is fcientifically defined, a fenfation, whereby, ^rom a due 
motion imprefied on the fibrillse of the auditory nerve, and communi- 
cated thence to the fenfory, the mind perceives and gets the idea of 
founds. * 

9 

“ A found, in effect, is nothing but a certain rarefaction or modula- 
tion of the external ear, pafies through the meatus auditorius, and 
beats upon the membrana tympani, which moves the four little bones 
in the tympanum.’* • 

I have ventured thus much fnto acoujlics in order to # elucidate the 
means, whereby found is aflifted in approaching the car. The narfow 
end of the hearing-trumpet is applied to the ear,* and the other end 

confiderably enlarging, receives more impulfes of the Vibratidg air than 

• • 

the fmallnefs of the ear’s furface can. Thefe machines are made of 
very thin tin, whofe tremulous property is eafily put in aCtion by the 
circumambient air : as a proof of which, let *a fpeaking or hearing 
trumpet be made thicker than ufual, and in proportion £0 the increkfc 
of it*s thicknefs, will it lofe of it’s effeCts. 


APPLICATfO N, 

FROM the foregoing experiments, and obfervations, the following 

definitions' may be' deduced : Firjl f That found expands # equally every, 

• 

way. Secondly , That to alter the form of it’s expanfion, the interven- 
tion* of a body is necefiary^ Thirdly t That alb bodies attract fount). 

2 , a Fourthly y 
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FourthlyyVhzx found is abforbed, and conduced by a body, more or lefs 
according to the nature of the material. Fifthly , That in proportion to 
thfe conducing power of the material, will be the refonance it occafions. 
Which being admitted, it follows, that nothing can be depended on, in 
a theatre, but the direct force of the voice . 


Chapter. 



Of the Form mojl advantageous to the Voice and Sight. 


Chapter III. 

§ 

Of the Form mojl advantageous to the Voice and Sight * 

I T has been afked, why have we qpt in our theatres made choice of 

tKe fame form as the ancients ? And the anfwer has uniformly 

• , • 

been, Becaufe our manners differ from the ancients ; becaufe in adopting 
the femicircle, we fhould be obliged to leave too great arf opening for 
the ftage, &c. &c. Allowing thefe objections their due weight, jve may 
add, that theatres had their rife in Greece ; and from Greece th^ Romans 
no .doubt took the model for their own country j that their climatds 
required a fpacious open area, as the performances were conducted 
during the heat of the day, before a people unaccuftomed to any^enclo- 
fures that fhut out the open air, and where females were not generally 

introduced into their public fpeCtacles : but what availed i&l this in their 

* . * • 

forming the plant. Let us examine the Grecian theatre. The great 

area * wa6 left for the dances and chorufes. But why ndt have? cop2 
tifiued the ranges of feats to the line of the ftage ? The reafbn appears 
, to me obvious, becaufe they would not detr^d from the beauty and ad- 
vantage of the femicircle. To this I will add, that in no one inftance 
is their judgment more confpicuous than in the very judicious diftancft 
at which they have* chofen to place the adlor ; — a diftance fo exaClly • 


* ,By Vitruvius called orchcftre. 

' E 


cofre- 
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correfponding to the manner of expanding the voice, that to me it is 1 
matter of^furprize it fhould ever be deviated from. The advantage of 
fight is alfo the greateft that poffibly could be gained in conjunction 
with that of hearing ; and we may further fuppofe that, befitjes preferv- 

c 

ing the beauty of form, they did not extend the feats beyond the 
femicircle, by reafon that many of the fpe&ators would in that cafe . 
be placed with their backs inclining toward the fcene. 

t t 

The Roman theatre varied fo little from the Grecian, that littld elfe 

nee4 be faid, than that the area, inftead of being appropriated to the 

chorufes and dances, was occupied by the lenators and patricians ; 

« 

which Vitruvius fays occafioned the difference of their form. 

In treating of modern theatres', I fhall firft fpeak of thofe that have 
been ereded in our own country, and that of our neighbours the 
French, from whom it is probable we took the pattern. 

In forming our firft theatres, we certainly knew but little of favour- 
ing, the voice, or if we did, we paid no attention to it, and were as care- 
lefs with refperCk to the vifion ; I am clearly of opinion we were guided 
by the form of the ftage, Thus the opening gave the width, and 
htejght* Sometimes they'fpread every way like a fan, whofe larger end 
was oppofife the ftage ; and this enabled them to place the galleries 
without greatly elevating* the feats. Attached to the old manner, it , 

* t * # 

was'but of late years, that the French varied it : and we to this day 
maintain the old form. 

i t Italy fome« centuries back produced feveral magnificent theatres; 
but without adhering to the good examples of the antique. They have 

failed 
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failed in proportion as they varied from shem. Their opera however 
has been the general guide for fimilar ftruttures in other parts ; and 
they have the credit of having arrived the neareft to perfedtioih 
From this*curfory view of theatres to the prefenttime, we will proceed 
to enquire what is their m®ft advantageous form. 

It is clear from the experiments on Prop. I. Chapter II. that at '7 
*feet from the front of the fpeaker will be the centre to the part of a 
circle^formed by the .expanfion of the voice; and that in every part 
thereof the hearers will equally participate the advantages. In order 
to make it as capacious as poflible* and at the fame time to reduce* the 
opening of the ftage, we will give 3*4ths of the diameter of a circle* to 
the body of the theatre, and i-8th more for the frontifpiece. Thus A 
will be the front of the ftage floor, B the opening of* the fettle, See 

t 

fig* 9, pi. 1. This will be found to produce, at all times, an opening 
proportioned to the fize of the theatre ; the greater part of the fpefta- 
tors will be in face of the feene * ; and it is a form that*will contain 
the greateft number, in an equal fpace ; all which properties will appt&r 
by the following comparifon with other forms. The oval, 4 ig. 1 cu for 

example, has been fuppofed to give to every fpe&ator an equal advan- , 

• • 

• 9 w 

* Monfieur Noverre, whofe judgment in what regards the fpeftacle I muchefteem, fays, 

( « Les aetcurs, dans toutes les circonftances, ne doivenj Itre ni trop pres, ni trap eloignes 
du fpeQateur; l’a£teur doit etre comme le point central du demi-cercle, que forme des 
loges decrit dans fa totalite. Cette jufte diftance, qui n’a jamais ete obfervee dans aucun 

theatre, ell indifpenfablement necefiaire aux charmes de i’illulion. La feene eft comme 

• * 

un'tableau, dont on ne peut fentir tout l’effet, que dans un certain point d’eloignement. 

v * tage t 
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tage of fight ; but thofe fcatpd at tfie extremity only, fee in a direCt? 
line ; and in proportion as the {petition recede from that point, they 
advance fie back toward the fcene . 1 This is a difadvantage attending it 

with refped to fight : for hearing It is by no means calculated. All 

r 

I forms adapted to the theories of reflexion, or conduction (were thefe 

o 

evQf fo clearly demonftrated), mull be deficient. The main objeCfc 
we are aiming at, is to get as many within hearing as poffible ; therefore 
the fpace left for t^e purpofe of reflection can only be in proportion as 
we reduce the number of auditors. T^he fquare I think preferable 
* to the oval ; it contains more in front : the fides however are bad ; 
particularly when much extended, obliging the fpe&ator to turn his, 
face almoft over the fhoulder. See fig. 1 1, pi. i. 

The harfe-fhoe, fig. 12, pi. 1, has great merit : the front however is 
too far extended, in proportion to the width, being equal to a whole 
circle from the ftage ; and the ftraight lines narrowing towards the fcene 
'have a .difagreeable afpeCt, and fome difadvantages attending the fides 
of .the fquare. In comparing thefe difadvantages, it is necelfary to 

obferve, thaf dur attention is conftantly engaged by the aCtor j that we 

• • 

. may b e content with looking once or twice at a fcene, but our face is 
« * always 'towards the aCtor ; therefore, thofe fide feats, which approach 
the ftage, look in a direCt line ; but as they recede from the ftage, the 
k angle becomes proportionably ‘ acute, and occafions a very painful, 
pofition of the head. The dotted lines to the centre of the ftage, on 
th‘e four examples, 10, 11, 12 and 13, clearly explain this. . 

* «\yhat fide feats are included, in our defign, are not only in this 

favour- 
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favourable fituation, but are fo few as ru>t to be an objeft of confi- 
• * 
deration.' 

It* has been proved by the experiments on Prop. II. Chap. II. that in a 

given diftance we hear worfe the higher we are fituated ; and as fuchd 

fituation is equally bad for viewing, it will be proper to keep down the 

ceiling of the theatre as low as may be, agreeably to the neceflary accons- 

fnodation and beauty of the building. It does not however appear that 

heightening the ceiling. will in any wife* fenfibly affeft the voice ; it will 

in all cafes be a conductor of found to the upper range of^feats, which 

leaves us at great liberty in that »refpedt. To me, the proportioned 

height appears to be 3~4ths of the diameter, or the length from the ftage 

to the front of the oppofite boxes. Suppofe the diameter of fig. pi. 1 , 

to be 60 feet, it will follow that the height fhould be 45 feet froip the 

• 

level of the ftage : which height includes all the vifual rays wj|thin 
the angle of 45 degrees. With regard to the fize, it would not be 
advifable to have a greater diftance than 60 feet from the ftage, • on a 
level with the-fpeaker, or 70 feet to the ufmoft extent, in eithet 
theatre- or opera-houfe. They are equally fublervient to* the f%me 

laws of hearing and* feeing j both of which are defective when that 

• • * 0 • 

diftance is exceeded. We may certainly erefl very noble and magnin*- 

cent theatres, and fuch there are ; but they cannot be faid to have any 
Conformity to thejpurpofes for which they v^ere defigned. • . . 


e h a 
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Chapter IV. 

Of jitii/hing a Thedtre. 

> 

X N treating of the detail, I think it neceflary to diftinguifh between 
our theatres . for dramatic l*eprefentations *and the opera ; the 

, f 

requifites an<J accommodations expected in each being very diftindfc, 
according to our ufages : I lhall r therefore commence with the 
theatre . 

So jft;evalent is.the force of habit, that it is at all times neceflary for 
an ar<jhitc£t to accommodate his deflgns to it ; referving to himfelf the 

r 5 

libergr of explaining what is and what is not to the general advantage 
of the edifice. 


Of the Boxes. 

We have been accuftomed to have the different ranges of boxes 
ppen, fo that little or nothfng intervenes to prevent there being one * 
continued and plain wall at the back, and the fame for the parapet in 
front. All the doors fhould be made to ihut clofe and flidh with the 

ff'de 
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fide next the theatre *. The columns, &c. in front, if neceflary to fup- 
port the galleries, or different ranges above, will remain a matter of 
choice, whether to adopt them of the ufual proportions, or apply fmall* 

0 

iron ones. .The firft will add to the beauty of the defign, the laft will 
lefs obftfud the fight, and the reparations elbow high can do little 
injury. 




Of the Pit, 

The entrances into the pit have always been found difagreeable and 
inconvenient to the audience. Some have pretended, that tfye doors 
placed at a diftance from the flage prejudice the voice f ; but I rather 
imagine it has always been found neceflary to place them near the ftage, 
in order to obtain height for the entrance ; for if the door is fhitf and 
made flufli, what difference can it make? And i£ the difturbance always 



where this happens, the pit being fo centrical that a noife made in jny part 

*,Our hearing better when the doors are Aut, does not altogether arife fro.«T th^ found 
being thereby confined. The a&or’s voice by the time it peaches this diftant part of the 
theatre becomes very feeble and is eafily deftroyed, even by a whifper ; the confdqueace* 

therefore muft be much greater, when the doors are continually opening and th*e outward 

— § 

noife admitted. 

•fr The reafon given in *the preceding note for keeping the doors clof% in the boxes^ 
applies here againft placing the pit-doors at the remoteft diftance from the ftage. 

7 
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of it will equally affed the whole houfe. , The height will always be* 

regulafed by the fta ge, fo that the audience may conveniently fee what 
9 / 

is patting. — It is necettary a lfo to $dd a caution, that we ctonot, in imi- 
tation ofiome foreign theatres, place enclofed boxes round thje pit. This 
is the place where they would do moil: injury : all round, as Was faid 
before, ihould be one continued plain wall to the top of the parapet of* 
the boxes. 


Of the Galleries. 

c 

The fame obfefvations will in general £erve for the galleries. The 
^ u 

receding of the upper one has always been found of utility, on account 
of th& noife and clamour continually raifed there by an Engliih au- 
dience. 


Of the Ceiling. \ 

• 

I cjankot find that the form of a ceiling will operate much upon the 
voice. It ihould be plain and without cavities : the apertures neceflary , 
for* changing the air ihould have covers to fit clofe, and be opened only 
between the ads. 
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% 

Of the Opera Houfe. 


The divifions of an opera houfe vary much from thofe of the com- 
mon theatre ; the latter requiring accommodations for every clafs of 
people, but the former more particularly for thofe of the firft rank, and 
*fo difpofed that they who choofe may be divided # into feparate com- 
panies The French *have nearly rejected the enclofiires neceflary for 
this purpofe, under the idea that fo great a number of cavities break and 

ft 

deftroy the found. The Italians maintain this cuftom, wfijch indeed is 
infeparable from their idea of comfort and pleafure; and I believe we flihll 
not readily give them up for the French improvements. It will be 
proper here to examine the advantages and difadvanta'ges arifing* froip. 
each of thefe difpofitions. • 

Under Prop. VII. Ghap. II. we find that found is continued along a 
plain wall, and is very much aflifted thereby to a ftnall diftance. *A per- 
fon therefore feated in front of a box, fuppofe at j feet from the^back wall, 
will evidently derive but little advantage from his being fituatdd in fr«nt; 

the difadvantage then will be to the perfon fitting behind in an*enclofed # 

• * • t 

bo^c. This muft have been well obferved by perfons accuftomed to 

thefe fituations, and therefore need not be enlarged upon here. 

* .To make fome amends for the many cavities when enclofure&afe em-» 
ployed, we ftiould increafe, as much as pofljfile, the furfaces in front of 
the boxes, which include the entablature oy moulding, together with the 
parapet above it : thefe ftiould be perfe&ly^blain, as was remarked before;* 




F 


and,**, 


ft 
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f 

and, inftead of proje&ing balcony-like fronts, I would recommend, 
that the divifions between the boxes recede to fuch a diftance from the , 
front as may be judged proper ; a/id this may be and has been fo ma- 
naged as to have a good effect. — The quantity or width of the furface in 
proportion to the opening above, muft be 16 ft to the good management 
of the architect, who will bear attention to the ladies ; for they certainly 

* 

will object to the opening, if it is fo low as not to give free room for the 

head-drefs when they Hand up : but ample amends may here be ,made 

* 

by heightening the parapets. « 

^"he pit here being appropriated to the firft rank of people fhould 
harve more entrances to facilitate the frequent removals of this part of 
the corhpany. • , 

A jveli-difpofed gallery, I make no doubt, would turn to a good ao 
count. In general they have been fo miferably fituated, as to prevent 
that part of the public from vifiting the opera who could not afford the 
firft price.— I would propofe an entire abolition of the upper gallery, 
aftd in it’s place make thfc other more fpacious and commodious. Here 
the voice might be very much aflifted, i>y avoiding the frequent cavities 
pra&ifed* next the ceiling in order to form the upper gallery. The 
cdiling, whether level or coved, would by this method lead the found. into 
the gallery, and render it a very defirable fituation ; provided there were 
no.prctje&ing cornice at the foot of the cove, for which a painted coiv # 
nice might be fubftituted, apd it would anfwer the fame effedl. 


Of 
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0/ the Ot^hejire. 

The orcheftre has hitherto received but little attention in Eng- 
land. I have obferved in feveral theatres in Italy, that the effedt there 
produced has been furprifingly different from our’s. Their manner of 
forming it is this : Under the orcheftre is built a counter arch (fee 
fig. 14, pi. 1), upon which is lpid the floor, and at each § end of this 
arch is joined a pipe, which opens,underneath the ftage. I have befcn 
informed that the effedt of the orcheftre at the Argentino at Rome w$s 
greatly augmented by raifin’g it : which doubtlefs muft have baen the 
cafe, were it much below the ftage before. This is a part attended # with, 
fo little expence, that it will be well worth a manager’s attention to. 
try various methods. Rcuffeau de Geneve, in his Didtionaire de 
Mufiqne, has propofed eredting one entirely inflated, upon the •prin- 
ciple of a mufical inftrument, • •• 


Of the Front ifpiece.' • 

In the frontifpiece more care is requifite than is generally imagined ; 

for upon this in a great meafure depends* the effedt the feenery will' 

have upon the fpedtators. By an attentive obfervation He fhall find ■ 

that tfce maffy columns and pilaftres, together with the many orna-, 

# • * 

F 2 meats 
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ments accompanying them , Engage the eye from the fcenery, and occa-. 
fion it* to have a comparative littlenefs. I could not but remark in 
a theatre where the finifhings wer^ plain and continued to the feene, 
(he grand effect that the fcenery produced* particularly of the archi- 
tectural kind. The great difficulty of accommodating this immenfe 
opening to any reafonable idea of good architecture* muft be obvious 

• 

to every one who^has vifited foreign theatres, particularly thofe in 

Italy j where fome of the greateft reputation have large projecting 

confoles reftizig on the columns, to «avoid the appearance of the 

feeming poqderance of the architrave' and the foffite of the frontifpiece, 

or what is generally called founding-board. And as under Prop. VII. 

* 

Chap. ft. we find»the founding-Jjoard of no ufe, but when placed near 
the voice* and operating as an inftrument, by the elafticity and fonorous 
quality of the wood-cafe, the architect will be left at liberty to make it 
conformable to the reft of his defign, paying attention to the fcenery. 
A divifion is neceftary* between the theatre and the ftage, and fhould 
bfi fo charaCterifed as to affift the idea of there being two feparate and 

diftinCt places. I would advife it to ba quite plain, without any'orna- 

» 

ment whatever. The bqxes, which have been fometimes continued to 
tlie feme, greatly leflen the effeCt ; but I do not think they injure the 
voice. The great advance of the floor of fome ftages into the body 
of .the? theatre is too abfurd *, I imagine, ever to be again pradifed$ 

• ^ as 


# u 


As moft people arc captivatedV-ith what appears grand anfl magnificent, fome were 
induced to rcfolve on having a theatreVuilt of an exceflive extent, and out of all reafon, 
V *where 
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as the performance is chiefly conducted' on that fpot where the en- 
trances and exits are made ; and fliort fcenes will not admit of the a&or’s 
advancing ; befides that all plots, whic^compofe fo great a part of dramatic 
reprefentation, muft be among the machinery ; and above all, moil per- 
formers will*not be at the trouble of advancing even when the beft of op- 
portunities offer. Rounded fronts are alfo ufelefs ; for when can an adbr 
come to the extremity ? If alone, he cannot ftand fixed ; and to march 
up and down the ftage would be ridiculous ; to make ’circular motions, 

would be worfe ; and if he attempted to move to and fro, in a ftraight 

% 

line, he would tumble over the lamps. The ftage front then fhould'be 


where however they fhould hear commodioufly } which to effedt? they made the ftage 
whereon the adtors perform, to be advanced into the parterre fcvcrtil feet ; «by that ex- 
pedient, the adtors were brought forward into the middle of the audience, and there was 
no danger then of their not being heard. But fuch a contrivance can only pleafe tho*fe 
who are very eafily fatisficd : for who that refledfc, does not fee that fuch g proceeding is 

fubverfive of all good order and prudent regulation ? % 

• « 

« The adtors, inftead of being fo brought forwards, ought to be thrown bacj: at a certain 
diftance from the fpedfotor’s eye, and (Jand within the feenery of the ftSge, in order 
to make a part of that plcafing illufion for which all dramatic exhibitions «are cslcu- 
Iatcd. But by fuch prepofterous inverfion of things, the very intent of theatric reprci- 
fentation is deftroyed ; and the propofed effedt defeated, by thus detaching adtors from the 
^recindls of the decoration, and dragging them forth from f he fcenes into the midft of the 
panerre; which cannot be done by them without (hewing their Tides or turning thbir * 
(houlders to a great part of the audience; befides nywy other inconveniences: fothat 
what was conceived would prove a remedy, became^ very great evil. 1 ’ Algarotti on 
Op. -Glafc. edit. p. 99. » * 


ftraight,,- 
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ftraight, and projeft no mors before the fcene than does'the frond fpiece ; 
and both fhould project as little as poffibJe. 


Of the Manner of lighting a ‘Theatre . 

t 

• * t 

In laying out a theatre, regard fliould be had to the manner of 
lighting it ; of which feveral methods have been tried, but none have 
as yet reached the perfection wifhed for. The French, to prevent the 
glare ojxafioned by the number of candlec in the manner they are 
placed by us, fufpend a large chandelier from the centre of the ceiling, 
which in fome theatres is let down only between the aCts : but the ob- 
feurify this occafions is objected to by moft other people, and if fuf- 
fered to remain during the performance, it interferes too much with the 
fight of thofe feated above. Some have filk furrounding the lights ; 

t * 

but this does not prevent the light from offending thofe who fit under. 

Oth*ers have propofed lights to be placed above a cornice, to be reflected 

« t 

by inclined reverberators fixed againft the cove ; and this might be*a 
judicious arrangement, if the great glare of the reverberator could fte 
foftened. Perhaps thin filk might here anfwer the purpofe, and render 
\hd light ^exceedingly pleafant and fufficiently brilliant. Monfieur Patte 
has prOpofed a 'method to lfWit the avant fcene without that tormenting 
line of lamj^ at the front of^the ftage, which wrongs every thing it 

illumi- 
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illuminates. He would have reverberators placed at the extremity of 
the boxes, on each fide of the ftage ; and this has been pra&ifed ift 
fmall theatres with fuccefs, particularly at Blenheim, and it is well 
worth the trying in larger one*. 


Of tfe Material. 

• ^ 

Wood, being of all materials the mod favourable to found, fhould 
be adopted in a theatre, in preference to every other^ not only an the 
divifions, but the walls ; and even the ceiling fhould be lined. with it : 
for which purpofe recourfe muft be had to an ingenious joiner, as by* 
his afliftance great effeds may be produced in an immenfe theatre. 
That of Parma is fo decifive an inftance that we need nos go farther 
for proof. 

In Hiring the ceiling and walls, care fhould be taken to leave fqffi- 

cient room behind not to hurt the elaftic property of the boards ; they 

# # • 

fhould be united in the raoft artful manner, and the bearers to which 
the*y are faftened placed at the greateft poflible diftance. The parapets 
and other divifions will afford a good opportunity of making them in{o # 
a fort of cafes by the double lining ; and ayoid fhould be managed 
under the pit»floor, as 'well as over the ceiling. No carved work, pro- 
jeding ornaments, modillions, dentils, &cL of any kind, fhould have 

place;; 
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place } the painter may herd exert his talents with great latitude, and 
njahe tnore than ample amends ; and fuch mouldings as are neceilar y in 
parts near the eye ihould be perfectly plain and without breaks. The 
very fashionable manner of lining the boxes with paper, and having 
feftoons of filk and damalk, Ihould by no means be Suffered. 


Chan 
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G*h after V. 

• Of the neeejfary Appendages to a Theatre ; the Stage, and adjoining Parts. 

- • 

T HE whole of the theatre fhould be furrounded by a thick wall, 
as well next the ftage, as on every other part. Over the opening 
of the ftage an arch may be turned, on which the wall may be 
continued up quite through the roof, fo as to prevent all coipmuni- 
cation of the timbers. The paffages communicating with the boxes 
fhould all be arched, and have an eafy accefs to fpacious ftone ftair- 
cafes, that would in cafe of fire enable the audience to depart without 
the leaft hazard ; and though it be necefiary to confine tfce entrances 
to a few in number, yet there ought to be many large doors, hung 
the outfide *, ready to be thrown open at the conclufion qf the per- 
formance, and upop any fudden alarm. Partition walls fhould be 

carried quite through the roof in as many places of th£ building a^ # 

• 

* The dreadful confequence of doors hung on the infnlc cannot be too much attended 
to.* Thoufands have fallen a prey to the flames, through that Angle circumftance. WKcn 
an alarm takes place, all are eager to gain the outfide,j*id the crowd carry the door with 
them, till it fhuts ; others jpreffing forward, prevent itS being opened j and thus are they 
confined to deftru&ion. The dreadful inftance, cited* by Monfieur Noverrl, is too fhock- 1 

ing*to be repeated. • 

* • n • 

Cx oppor- 
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opportunities afford; and no one would neglect to render it infukted 
where it is poffible. 1 

r . The additional parts of a theatre will always depend on the degree 
of magnificence, the fum of money intended to be expended, and the 
different entertainments meant to be given in fuch a place. We fhall 
however confine oprfelves to thofe we think abfolutely neceffary to 
accompany a theatre. * t 

The faloon, or what we generally term coffee-room, is fo neceffary 
that the managers of the prefent theatres find their account in adding 

one. The purpofe of this place being for recreation and taking re- 

» . c 
frefhments, it fhtfuld be fpacious and conveniently fitted up with feats. 

See. in recedes ; with a proper fituatlon for the bar. The ornaments 

fhouid be .gay, and the whole carry with it an air of cheerfulnefs, 

be conveniently placed near the principal entrance, and fo difpofed as 

not to interrupt the aiidience by the company’s palling to and from it. 

I’he paffages behind the boxes fhouid. always be preferved for their 

ufc only/ • • 

« A waiting-room fhouid alfo be contrived on a level with the ftreet, 

juft within the paying-door, for the accommodation of thofe attending 

the arrival of their carries ; and a lobby or hall opening to the ftreet 

‘ for tHe fervants, &c. 
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Of the S{qge, 

The ftage and it’s accompaniments may be regarded as a diftind 
part of the building; being for the accommodation of the fccnery with 
all it’s attendant machinery, a&ors, dancers, affiftanta^ &c. &c. 

a • 

The* ftage, no doubt, Ihould be proportioned to the lize of the 
theatre. Some think regard ffiould be had to the kind of fpettaqje 
intended to be exhibited. For example, the opera requires much 
fpace for magnificent ballet^ &c. ; and as it would be injudicious to 
build a theatre larger than the extenfion of the voice 'will allow, fo on 

• I 

the other hand it would be wrong in a great and populous city to build 
one lefs. Therefore the extending or diminifliing of the ftage beyond 

a certain rule may be left to the difcretion of the manager. I (hall 

® • 

however endeavour to lay down fome guide. Ih a full-fized theatre 

• 0 

the opening fhould not be lefs than 35 feet nor more than 45 wide, 
and of a proportionable heiglrt i — the length of the ftage will* be 
I .and f of it’s breadth at the opening, leaving good paflage room# 
behind the uttermoft fcene*; — on each fide of and between thtf fbenes 

• 

^ t 

% $ ll faut quc la partie, proprement dite de la fcene, ne foit ni beaucoup plus longue f • 
ni beaucoup plus large, ni beaucoup plus elevee que celle qui vient d’etre la proie des 
flammes.” The opera hpuie at Paris, to which Monficur Noverre here alludes, was 
38 feet 3 inches wide, 34 feet high, and in length about 1 and 1 of it’s brfcdth, 

G 2 


and* 
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and tfye wall amplb room fliould be left for forming the different bodies 
of dancers, chorufes, guards, &c. ia readinefs for entering on the ftage ; 
and on either hand beyond this a^depofitory for the fcenes and machi- 
nery, opening by arcades to the ftage. Thus every diftindt fervice will 
h^ye it’s allotted place. ' 

The abfolute neceffity of fuch an arrangement was fo much expe-« 
rienced by Monfilur Noverre, that he has not hefitated to require a 
diftance of 45 feet from the angle of the ftage-opening to the exterior 

9 a 

fide wall ; a circumftance to be by all means attended to where prac- 
ticable *. c 

Both above the fcenery and below the ftage the heights ftiould be- 

proportionably increafed. Inftead of 6 or 7 feet, the height ufually 

« * 

given under the ftage, I would propofe 20 or 30. This would give 

* 


* u Un theatre ouvert dans fes flancs permet au peintre-decorateur de fauter des chaflis, 
par la r£fon que la diftanca* qui regne entr*eux et le mur, lui facilite lc moycn de leur 
d«mer plus de largeur ; de fovte qu’une decoration, compofee d’un fond et de trois chaflis, 
paroitroit plu£ vafte et plus grandiofe que celle qui feroit formeede huit chaflis etroitement 
refferrcs. On fent qu’il eft impoffible, dans cette derniere diftribution, de pratiquer de 
fceaux perces, eft de beaux fichappemens de vue : auffi fe plaint-on de la monotonie, ,du 
froid et«j*la fccherefle qui regnent dans les decorations; ellcs n’ofFrent que des rues droi£es t 
que desallees d’arbres ou de colonnes, et le point de perfpe&ive angulaire & prisde cote, 

<r 

dont les.cel|bres Bibuna et Seru&ndoni fc font fi heureufement fervis,, n*a pu etre adopts 
fur un theStre Strangle vers le fond, et trop reflerre dans fes flancs.’* Monfieur Noverre. 
Convcrfing with an eminent fcenc-l>ainter on this fubje£l ? he obferved to me that he con f 
■ ceived the advantage of fewer fide fcenes to be fo great, that nothing but being confined by 
the fide walls would prevent him from pra&ifing that method. 


3 
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« • 

opportunity of much affiftance„to the machinery, arid on either^ fide 
the carpenters' and painters' fhops might be placed communicating with 
the ftage by trap-doors. 1 . 

0 , 

The green-room and wardrobe fhould be conveniently placed, 
together "with the dreffing apartments for men and women, which 
fhould have eafy and feparate communications with thofe two places. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPAL THEATRES. 


OfMonfieur Patte's Defgn fqr a Theatre. PI. 4. 

» 

r 

TN the examination of theatres I have thought proper to commence 

with Monfieur Patte’s defigns, which,, will dired us how far we 

• * 

may allow his theory to prevaile 

-i Hfe fets out upon the principle, that the angle of refection of a body 
•which Jlrikts a furface that reji/ls or repulfes it , is always equal to the an- 
gle of incidence ; and fuppofing found to be fufceptible of this action, 

• 4 

he proceeds to make choice of the oval, being a form which refleds all 
* * 

the rays from one focus to the other. He cuts off one end at about 
• • 

1-4H1 of it’s length for the ftage-opdhing, which # confequently places 

cthe ador near one of .the focufes : the fize of his theatre remains 

57 fde't 6 inches wide, and the fame from the ftage to the oppofite 

extremity. 1 # 

i ( ^ # | ^ 

‘We have endeavoured to prove the principle he lays down, in 
Prop. VI. Chap. II. by wfyich we at leaft fee how little dependance 
ought to bq^ placed upon refledion ; and had the principle been ad- 
mitted, ftill the effed muft have been altered in the form proper for it, 

when 
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t 

• when filled with fpe&ators. At the Tides the quantity of fpace # loft, 

• ^ 

and that the moft favourable for hearing, . may be Teen by. comparing 

his defign with our propofal of a plat*. Although the diftance from , 

• 

the ftage to the extreme bos is greater than in our defign for the 
opera houfe, yet it contains of equal-fized boxes fix iefs in each rang^j 
afind in order to leave furfaces fufficient, as he fuppofes, to anfwer his 
purpofe, he makes but t four ranges of boxes in a Height that would 

admit of fix of our’s, fuppofing no gallery. His plan would give 

• • 

feventy-fix, our’s one hundred and fifty boxes. • • 

With refped to fight, it is ftill more deficient. His own commen- 
dation of his plan is, that few fpe&ators are entirely deprived of feeing j 
and we may alfo obferve, that very few indeed Tee to ^iy advantage ; 
for if we take away the five central boxes, and draw lines as reprefented* 
on the plan, pi. 4, the others make but a fmall curve beyond fhofe lmes, 
and may be faid to be ranged To as to form an acute angle of only 
twenty degrees ; To that, exclufively of thofe in.the pit, three parts oaj 
of foui; of the fpedators are difadvantageoufly placed. * 

The ftage is To exceedingly circumfcribed at each fide of the fcenery, 
that I cannot imagine Monfieur Pattc gave that part a moment’s at- * 
tention. 

, t h by Fig. 1 and 2. Reverberators at the* end of boxes tonight 

' • • 

the profcenium, inftead of a line of lamps at the front of 
the ftage. 

c c y Fig. 1 and 2. Other reverberators to light the fcenes. 
dy -Fig. 2. Principal reverberator to light the theatre. 

s ' ?/'. 
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Of the Ancient Theatres* 


Of the Ancient Gfcek and Roman Theatres. 

* 

f • 

T HAVE given the figures of ancient theatres from Vitruvius, as 
explained by the Marchefe Galliani ; to whofe excellent edition of 
that author I fhall refer my readers, for a more particular account of 
the manner of defcribing them and their feverAl proportions. 

The Roman theatre, pi. 2, fig. i,« was divided into three principal 
parts ; namely, the profcenium, dr pulpitum, A ; the orcheftre, B ; 
and the theatre, C. The profcenium (by us called the ftage) was 
the p*art deftined for the performance j the floor was more particularly 
f diftingtfilhed By the term pulpitum, and was long and narrow ; the 
fcene conjifted of an elegant piece of architecture, reprefenting the 
front of a palace ; which being fixed, and Vitruvius, together with 
feveral oth*er authors', mentioning thr$e changes of fcenery, it is now 

I # 

£eneralty admitted that painted fcenes were at times fufpended or 
placed before this, to which the three prifins d, d t d, turning rdund on 

pilots cm each fide, concur. 

® » 

• The orcheftre (with us the pit) was appropriated to the ufc of*. the 

fenators ; which Vitruvius ordains fhould not be more than five feet 

i below the pulpitum. Tfiere were fix entrances, e> e y to this place. * ' 

The 'theatre was appropriated to the public ; the form a femicircle, 

and divided into three or more feparate parts ; tho firft two,/*/, for the 
% * 
populace, and the third, g 3 for the women. The firft two confifted of 

« Nranges 


4 
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ranges of feats rifing their whole height above each other j which were 
to be not lefs than 20 nor more th^n 22 inches high, and not lefs 

than 2 feet nor more than 2 feet 6 Inches broad ; above which was 

* « 

the third part, being a corridore open towards the fcene. 

In cavities at proper intervals, under the feats were placed mufical 

m 

yafes, h, h, fig. 3 and 4, anfwering to the different notes in mufic, 

which ftrengthened and fpread the found to every part. 

• * 

Thefe were dillributed, at proper intervals, doors and feparate ftair- 
cafes, /, /, leading to the feveraf departments j which by their number 
rendered the accefs and departure eafy and expeditious ; and the 
whole was furrounded by fjjacious corridores, which ferved for recrea- 
tion and fhelter from rain. The theatre was open to the fky, except 
the gallery at top, which was roofed j and a cloth was fufpended t<> 
fhelter them from f the rays of the fun. * * 

The Grecian theatre, pi. 2, fig. ,2, according to Vitruvius, differed but 

little from the Roman, except that the pulpitum receded more frqjn 

• • 

the audience, thereby giving fpace to the orcheftre, where 'were ex- 
hibited the dances, &c. The pulpitum here was not to be lefs than 

•m 9 

1 a feet high. Thefe regulations, however, were not always ftri&ly* 
obferved ; for in the theatre of Bacchus at Athens (fee Stuarf and 
Revett, Vol. II.) there is not room to fuppofe it varied from the 
Roman form; on the contrary many remarkable inftances exirtin Italy * 
of forms which Vitruvius calls Greek. 

Their performances were condu&ed during the day, and^iven gratis 

H to 
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to the people, generally on public feftivals ; and often the fame theatre 

I 

ferved for both the drama and exhibitions of fights of gladiators and 
beafls. . 

t ’ 

'Thus having fhewn and compared what is already known of ancient 
theatres, I fhall proceed to make fome remarks thereon. « 

Inftead of depreciating their tafte, I think thefe would be inftances^ 
fufficient to fatisfy jis of their fuperior knowledge and abilities ; and 
it is matter of aftonilhment to me that they could in fuch an extent 
make their eidiibition any way. tolerable ; that they did fo we have the 
teftimonyof* many authors. 

‘Pliny mentions the ill effeds the vafes produced in his time ; but it 
was the neceflity 6f providing for fo numerous a company of fpe&ators 
that obliged them to have recourfe to artificial means of extending 
the f<5und. *• 

Although we have undoubted authority for thefe various circum- 
< f 

fiances attending their* theatres, -I do not conclude that the cafe was the 

* 

fame with* all j but that where circumftances permitted they did enjoy 

c 

the 'drama in it’s utmoft purity. Fcftr example, the largeft theatre at 

Pompeii Joes not greatly exceed the dimenfions we fhould admit at this 

( 

day, and the fmaller one we fhould efleem very moderate. In addi- 
tion to thefe I may be allowed to name the remaining one at Athens ; 
‘■which, from it’s being fo much celebrated, we, may conclude was the* 
moil fplendid and the largeft they would allow in that country. In 
the theatres^ at Pompeii I did not obferve any of ‘the cavities or vafes 

deferibed 

< , » \ 
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defcribed by Vitruvius j neither are there &ny in the theatre at Syracufa, 
the feats being cut out of the folid rock. • * 

If we compare the form of their plans with what is known con- 
cerning the extenfion of found, werfhall find it the moft juft that could 
have b^n adopted- The Greeks took the form in which the voice 
naturally expanded, maintaining however only the femicircle in front 
of the fpeaker. The Romans took the form in wljich found naturally 
expanded, and they ihay be defended from the circuriiftance that adors 
do not always (peak facing the centre of the audience; but as the 
greater part of the performances* is converfation between, two or more 
adors, they cannot but turn towards the perfon they are fuppofed ttf be 
addreffing themfelves to, and confequently the additional direct force 
which found receives in a line fronting the fpeaker is hereby loft.' This 
decides the utmoft latitude we can be allowed in the forays ; ner can 
we deviate from it without wronging fome of the audience. 

The great elevation of the feats rifing their vjhole height above each 
other was advantageous, commodious and beautiful ; there yyas nothing 
to intercept the fight or impede* the voice *. Unfortunately our*cul- 
toms will not admit of fo judicious an arrangement. . * # 

j* * 

* At Verona they have ere&ed a ftage, in the area of the amphitheatre, where it is 
ufual to perform in the fummer evenings. When prefent at one of the reprefentations,! 
could not help remarking how diftin&ly I heard at the very top of the feats, at. the diftance 
in a direct line of about 160 feet. To account for this extraordinary inftance of the ex- 
tent of found, I fuppofe fhe (tone feats {moft of the upper ones being empty) were conduc- 
tors to the voice. 

H 2 
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t 

Their ftage had long been condemned by the moderns, as not afford- 
ing opportunity for good fcenic reprefentatiohs, till the Marchefe Galiani 
firft interpreted the meaning of Vitruvius j fince which little doubt 
remains of their having fucceedetf as well as ourfelves. I have already 
in Chap. III. given my opinion that the ftage regulated the forms of 
ouv firft theatres; and the femicircle has always been immediately ob- 
jected to, as occafioning too large an opening. The chief argument in* 
» 

favour of a narrow receding ftage is, the quantity of changes wo make 
ufe of, particularly in the pantomimes, jevhere extent of depth perhaps 
is neceflary to the many transformations ; on the other hand, the nu- 
merous fide feenes requifite to fill up a depth are the greateft impedi- 
ments a machinift Jias to encounter with j a*t the beft they have an un- 

t * 

natural appearance, and cannot be feen to a good effeCt except at one 
point In this they all agree, and one of the moft efteemed feenifts 
informed me that to obviate this difficulty he always brought the feene 
as near the ‘front of the ftage as the fubjeft would admit of. With 
rofped to the dances and chorufes, it will remain matter of opinion 
whether it»be better to place them performing one behind another, 
whereby great part are hid from the fpe&ators, or ’to arrange them in 

| • t 

view bj means of a broad ftage. # 

Throughout the ancient theatre I fee £b little to objed to and fo 
much to commend, that I Could continue to dwell upon it with infinite * 
pleafure j nor qrn I too mqch recommend an attention to the precepts 
delivered by Vitruvius ; for after all our refearches»we reft juft where 
*hc left us. *Thofe who are not inclined to refped the authorities of 

N the 
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the ancients may be told, that this authdr has very ably treated of 
refonance, reflection, &c, and has given to each the latitude it deferred t 
nay more, he has converted the firft to an utility fo great in its effeCts 
as to excite our admiration and aflonilhment. I cannot but confider 
architecture as particularly favoured by Providence in the prefervation 
of the labours of fo great a mailer, comprifed in fo few but compre- 
lienfive words ; how glorious the opportunity, after viewing the great 
work% of antiquity, *of being able to confult this author for the 
methods by which they were produced, and to learn the grounds on 
which thefe refpe&ed ancients formed and adapted worses, eftimable 
even now in a ftate of ruin ! Upon fuch occafions l cannot help ima- 
gining myfelf in their company and charmed by » their inftruCtion. 
Why do we fo little fucceed in our attempts in this art ? If l may be 
allowed to hazard an opinion, it is not from a want of jiaving the 
means in our power, but becaufe we negleCt their rules j we are not 
content with the graceful fimplicity they inculcate, but are* continually 
endeavouring in all we undertake to make <5ur own poor additions 
confpicuous. Of late, however* we have been rapidly approaching 
to the form of their plan ; and I fhadl not be furprifed if. I live t <3 fee # 
it jdopted ; for every thing that has been written and demoD&ratetl 
upon theatres tends to ftiew it’s perfection. # 

• .Having entered upon the fubjeCt of ancient theatres, I thought a* 
comparative view of fome of their principal remains would be accep- 
table. PI. 3, fig. i,»reprefents the theatre of Bacchus at Athens front 
Stuart and Revett j fig. 2, the theatre of Marcellus at Rome from 

Defgodetz? 
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Defgodetz and Seriioj fig/ 3 and 4, two theatres at Pompeii : which 
I believe comprehend whatever variety is produced in all that we are 
acquainted with. 

4 
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Of the Theatre of Bacchus at Athens. PI. 3. Fig. 1. 

f! 

T HE theatre of Bacchus within the outer walls is 248 feet in 
« diameter, c which makes the radius Or line from the centre 124 
feet, the neceflary extent of the voice : enough remains of the wall of 
the feene to trace the different parts j for it fliould be obfervedl that the 
Greek and Roman theatres were not always built according to the dif- 
tin&iens pseferibed by Vitruvius to each country. I believe all the in- 
lfcnce8 we have exifting arc the reverie to his directions. In Italy may 
be enumerated the theatre of Marcellus, and thofe at Ferentujn and 
Poippeii,^ according to the Grecian mode. In Greece, the theatre of 
Bacchus and* (if I may be allowed to make the addition) that at Pola 
are built after what he calls the Latin manner. 

t 

Hyl Mr. Stuart attended to thefe circumftances, he would have fouqd 
that the theatre of Bacchus correfponded with what Vitruvius calls 
Roman, which is proved by tracing. For the diaqieter of the orcheftre 
being found by the return walls of the profeenium, four equilateral 

triangles ■ 
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triangles are infcribed therein # : of thefe Wangles that fide, a, which!- 
is neared the fcene determines the fame f , and leaves juft roonf enough 
from the wall for the thicknefs of the columns and other architectural 
decorations. The ftairs, b t led to the lower ranges of feats, and would* 
have been rendered ufelefs had the pulpitum projected as he fuppofes ; 
and thus a femidiameter is left for the feats, being a form "from 
which it does not appear they ever deviated, c is'a^door immediately 
over bf which led to the upper ranges and corridore from the ftairs dd. 
The pulpitum I fuppofe to have projected as far as the fide walls ; and 
this accounts for the outer wall feeing continued beyond* the femidi- 
ameter, and accommodates this plan in fome meafure to their ufages, l?y 
confining the pulpitum and adding to the orcheftre 

The plan of this theatre is thus clearly explained, withoftt hiving 
recourfe to Mr. Stuart's improbable conjectures; of which, they come 
from a man of fuch accuracy, and are contained in a work of fo great 


* In eaque quatuor icribantur trigona paribus lateribus %t intervallis ; quae extremam 

lineam circinationis tangant. Vitr. lib. v. cap. 6. 

^ • 

ft 

f Ex his trigonis, cujus latus fuerit proximum fcenae, ea regione, qua pnecidit cyrva- 

turam circinationis, ibi finiatur^enx frons. Vitr. lib. v? cap. 6. * * 

• * * 

% Ideoque apud eos tragici et comici adores in fcena peragunt : reliqui autera artifices 

fuas per orcheftram prseftant adiones. Vitr. lib. v. cap^. <. 

Nec tamen in omnibus theatris fymmetrix ad omnes rationee et effedus Jroflunt *re-» 

t 

fpondere, led oportet architedum animadvertere, quibus proportionibus necefle fit fequi 
fymmetriam, et quibus rationibus^ id loci naturam aut magnitudinem operis debeat tempe- 
rari. Vitr. lib. v, cap. 7 . * 


eftimatiofl| 
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cftimation^ think it my duty to take fome notice, and efpecially becaufe 
they tend to perplex, inftead of elucidating, this part of Vitruvius. 

Mr. Stuart commences with laying down the plan of this theatre ac- 

f t f 

cording to the Grecian proportions (lee fig. 5. pi. 3.), and having found 

r c 

the centre defcribes a circle, whofe radius is the diftance of that centre 
from the wall of the fcene : hut he fays nothing to vindicate fo fmall an 
orcheftre, although. Vitruvius pofitively tells us the Greeks formed their 
orcheftre much larger than the Romans, by reafon. that great part of the 
performance r was exhibited there. Thus much ferving Mr. Stuart's 
purpose, he choofes to fly from his text, or at lead to doubt the expla- 
nation offered by M. Galiani, as producing in his circle a pulpitum 
fcarce wide enough for a man to walk on. His own words are, “ I am 
perft/aded the pulpitum or logeum projected at leaft as far as to the 
centre ; for I cannot imagine that the a&ors were confined to the nar- 
row fpace’affigned by'this fcheme to the profcenium, or, in other words, 
that the pulpitum and profcenium were, as Galiani has imagined, only 
Afferent names for the fame place." He proceeds to cite Pollux, as 
enumerating the feveral parts of a theatre by feparate and fliftind 
t names, * He fpecifies,” fays he, “ the orcheftle, the logeum, the profce- 

a 

niumj the parafpenia, See. as different and diftinft places." Now *all 
this is decided by attending to the literal meaning of the words. The 
* ortheftrS is fufficiently underftood to be*he fjpace left below and in front 
of the feats of the theatre the logeum or pi|Jpitum% the floor whereon 

* Pulpitum, quod x»yi»« appellant. Vitr. lib. v. cap. 8. 
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the drama was conduced. Profcenium is the word whereon Mr. Stuart 
has refted his conje&ure ; nor do 1 1 think Galiani has fufficiently ex- 
plained it, perhaps not choofmg to multiply unneceflary diftindions, 
which Vitruvius has carefully avoided. . * 

Profcenium or the open fpace before the fcene is oppofed to poft- 
fcenium or the parts behind the fame. Thus Vitruvius when he begins 
to fpeak of this place carefully explains it — “ linea du^atur, quae disjungat 
profcenii pulpitum et'orcheftrae regionem#.” Lib. 5, cap. 6, and re- 
peats it afterwards, indifferently by the name of either profcenium pr 
pulpitum. Again “ per centrumtjue orcheftrse profcenii regione paral- 
lelos linea defcribitur t,” &c. Lib. 5, cap. 8, which will readily account 

* I 

for thefe two names, pulpitum and profcenium, being fo often made 
* • 
ufe of by ancient authors to defcribe the fame place : nor dods Pollux? 

give the leaft reafon to vary this explanation. . •. 

Parafcenia % 1 fuppofe to mean the oppofite or fide fcenes. I am at a 

• • 

lofs to imagine how Mr. Stuart could fay he was pfirfuaded the pulpitum 

• # 

of the Grecian theatre was meant to be projeded as far as the centre, after 
fo marfy and explicit diredions by*Vitruvius to the contrary. The dftfi- 

* t 

culties he has brought himfelf into in maintaining his fchenfe are ob-» 
fervable throughout the chapter, and have occafioned three abfurditie^ 

, * Let a line be drawn, which may divide die pulpitum *( or floor) of die profcenium ajid , 
the diftri£t,of the orcheftre. # * 

t Through the centre of the orcheftre a parallel line is drawn oppofite to the profcenium. 

$ n «f», par, a pair, oppofite— fcena, fcene. 

I 
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which he could not explain* away ; namely a fmafl orcheftre, an ex- 
tremely narrow pulpitum, and paf t of the fpe&ators hid under it. 

e t e, fhould be doors Mr. Stuart has negle&ed to defcribe in his plan, 
Which may be feen in his view ; and without which the oppofite ftairs 
would be ufelefs. 


r 


Ofjhe fheaire if Marcellus at Rome . PL 3. Kg. 2. 

a 

T JiE theatre of Marcellus was within tire outer walls about 384 feet 
in diameter; it’s radius is'l92 feet, to which if we add 96 feet for 

^ a C 1 

the receding of the ftage, the neceflary extent of the voice fo as to be 

heard in every part will be 288 feet. It would contain 13,824 perfons, 

commodioufly feated^ allowing 4 feet to each ; and is the targeft theatre 

of which we have any. remains As it is of a Grecian form, I have 

continued the line of the orcheftre to a whole circle, to fhew how nearly 

my t defign for a theatre correfponds with the ancient Greek. According 

•to our divifion, a will be the ftage-front, b the opening of the feenc. 

1 . * 

* I am inclined to believe tjjis theatre had no pulpitum, and that the performances 

„ wqre recited in the orcheftre, and that it ferved at times for other exhibitions, fucb as 

gladiator:?, wild bcafts, &c. Iq all the deferiptions we have of it, nothing like*. pulpitum 


appears. 
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Of the Theatres at Pompeii. 

•» 

T*|LATE *3, fig. 3, reprefents the largeft theatre at Pompeii ; it’s 
**■ diameter is about 150 feet, and it’s greateft extent in a line from 
the centre of the pulpitum 90 feet. 

a, a , are fteps leading from the pulpitum down to the orcheftre. 

b, by are doors leading from the porticoes into the corridore at the 

i • 

top of the theatre, the porticoes being on the higher ground. * 

c, c, Cy are other entrances. 

t 

lb. fig. 4, reprefents the* little theatre at Pompeii; the fenycircle 
is interrupted by the fide walls, which leave it about 82 feet wide, and 
the greateft length in a line from the centre of the pulpitum is 58 feet. 
Both thefe theatres have the pulpitum receding from the audience 
beyond the centre of the femicircle, after the Grecian manner; they 
are nearly alike, and have the fronts of the pulpitum or profeenium 

decorated with niches, &c. * 

* > • 

a, a, are fteps leading from the pulpitum down to the orcheftre., 
by by by entrances. 

CyCy ftaircafes. 

, 1 1 have given the plan of thefe theatres with the whole of this very 
interefting part of Pompeii, containing befi^es them the foldiers’ bar- 
racks, the forum, uniting with its porticoes for the gymnaftic exercifes, 
temples of Ifis, &c. for which fee the reference on the plate. 
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Of the Olympic Theatre Lt Vicenza , PI. 5. Fig. 1. 

T HIS theatre was begun by Andrea Palladio, May 23, 1 580 ; was 
designed in imitation of the antique, for the Olympic academy j 
and fcarce raifed pedeftal high, when death deprived the world of this^ 
artift, which happened in the Auguft following. Scilla Palladio, his 
fon, was chofe'n to finifh the building. * * 

The form of the theatre is a femi-oval placed lengthways towards 
the ftage. The great diameter is 1 1 £ feet ; the radius or half diameter, 
i.'e. from the ftage front to the outer wall, 49 feet. It is divided in 
imitation of the ‘antique, and^ as in them, the feats rife their whole 
height above each other. The whole is terminated at top by a mag- 
nificent cqlonnade, open at the corners to two ftaircafes \ and niches 
are placed between the other columns. 

The fcene confifts *)f a fplendid piece of architecture, ornamented 

* • 

with nun^erous ftatues, &c. with three principal doors in front and 
tw<3 at the'fides, through which arc feen feven ftreets built in perfpec- 
jtive*; and th$ whole is cpvered with a ceiling framed of wood, 46 feet 
High from the ftage. • 

In defence of Palladio.it muft be faid, much has been learnt refpeCt- 
' infe tfie indent theatre fince his time ; and that he could have derive'd* 
but little advantage from modern works of that kind. Widening the 
, femicircle towards the ftage was injudicious for the* purpofe of hearing, 
being direftly oppofite to the form which the voice naturally takes; and 

l & 

* to 
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ta this alfo the colonnade open at the corners to the ftaircafes together 
with fo many niches and ftatues wafe prejudicial : but for light it had 
it’s advantages, (if we do not fuppofe # it too narrow,) nearly all the fpec-^ 
tators being # placed in face of the fcene *. 

The fcenery is defective, npt only as not admitting of any change, 
but being in itfelf bad : to fee a number of flreets through doorways 
leading into a palace, indead of the internal parts qf the building, is 
ridiculous and againd’ all probability. But in this Palladio bore no 
lhare ; the records fay, Scamoz^i gave the defigns for the* ftreets. • 
This theatre has been rarely ufed of late years. * 

t 

• * 

* I muft caution the public againft a very unfair obfervation mAle by Monfieur Patte. 

“ Neanmoins on n’a pu eviter un nombre de places de fouffrance vers l’extremite de$ 
gradins, a la rencontre des murs de leparation de la fcene et de l’orcheftre ; inconvenient 
au furplus qui eft commune au Theatre antique, et auquel il n’eft gueres poifible d’ob- 
vier, a moins de donner une largeur exceffive a l’ouverture de la fcene, ou a moins de 

laifler ces places vacantes.” It was occafioned by the receding of the feats and not by 

• • 

the form of their plan ; and although a few were prevented from feeing to 0e extremity 
of the fcene, yet were they not prevented.from feeing the' aftor. M. Patti fhould have 
added, that he was defignihg a theatre in which the fpeftators were to be feated jperpendicu- 
larly over each other ; and that the front of the boxes would anfwer to*the outer line of* 
the*ancient orcheftre, in which cafe the femicircle and femi-oval would have an advan- 
tage no other form can pretend to. On the other hand I oould eafily prove that his form 
fs the very worft that could poffibly be conceived for receding feats, or galleries j* fo Ac* * 
ceflary we’fce it is to regulate our judgment by comparifen. 
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Of the Theatre at Parma . PI. 5. Fig. 2. 

r* 

• '* 

T HIS theatre was ere&ed foon aftet that at Vicenza. It is not 

known who was the defigner, but ‘Bernini is faid to have finiflied 
it. It has not been played in fince the court was removed from hence,* 
and is fuffered to, rfemain in a very ruinous Hate., It is fituated on the 
firft floor of the ducal palace. 

The theatre is 130 feet long from, the front of the ftage to the back 

f 

of the gallery above the feats, and 102 feet wide : of a very different 
form tfrom that c of the theatre at Vicertza ; this being an oblong, 
rounded off at*the end oppofiie the ftage. It’s divifions are never- 

C * 

thelefs limilar. The feats rife their whole height above each other, 
and are terminated by a magnificent corridore, like Palladio’s Bafilica 
at Vieenza*} which together with the reft of the decorations gives room 
td fuppofe fome one of his pupils was the architect. Between the 

I 

en$ls of the feats and the ftage is a confiderable fpace, decorated on 
either fide fomewhat like a triumphal arch with* an equeftrian ftatue 
'qver^each j ‘from which* we may conclude it was ere&ed with a view 
to grand proceflions, &c. The interior part is wholly compofed of 
wood ; .the ceiling is contrived of boards perfectly level and fmooth. t 
The *ftage has no prof centum j the opening is very fmall in proportion 
to the theatre ; being only 38 feet 6 inches fquare ; the frontifpiece is 

4 

profufely brnamented with maffy columns, over which is an attic ; 
\ 6 » between 

% m 
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between the columns are two heights of hiches, each furrounded by 
fmall columns, entablature, &c. % 

This theatre is univerfally cited as an admirable inftance of the con- 
▼eyance of found ; the truth of which I can teftify, having converfaf 
in a low, voice from the ftage to the oppofite extremity, I found but 
little difference by retiring 10 or 12 feet on the ftage ; but befbnd 

s 

that, the voice perceptibly varied : fo that the proper diftancc between 
the fpeaker and hearer was 140 feet. This extraordinary circumftance 

is generally allowed to be occafionecl by the material with Which it is 

• 

lined. The boards are not placed horizontally, as fome h^ve imagined 
to be neceffary for this purpofe ; but nearly all againft the walls are 
perpendicular. Some indeed objed that thefe advantages are ndt real j 

l 

and that were the theatre filled with fpedatora the abf6rbing .material^ 
of the clothes, bodies, &c. would deftroy the effed. 1^ can, only 
anfwer that this theatre was played in fo long as the court remained at 
Parma to maintain it; that had it been defedive* that Chafader* could 
not have failed being fomewhere mentioned j. idftead of which we ever 
find the fam§ uniform account ©fit's effeds. ' . 


% 
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Of the ^Theatre of San Carlo at Naples. PI. 6. Fig. I. 

f“| ''HIS theatre is the largeft ndw played in, being 70 feet long 
from the ftage-opening to the front of the oppofite boxes, 70 
feet wide between the fame, and 70 feet from tfie pit to the ceiling. 
It’s form is a femicircle whofe fides are prolonged, narrowing towards 
the ftage, fpmewhat fimilar to a hcrfe-fhoe. It contains 6 ranges of 
boxes, 29 in each range, feparated to their whole height by partitions : 
in thd fecond row, oppofite the ftage, is placed the King’s box. 

e 

The ftage his no profcenium ; the opening is 53 feet fquare, and the 
floor advances in a circular line : behind the ftage is a large door with 
fteps, for introducing horfes on particular occafions. . 

It Ifc the'fafliion ir» Italy to receive vifxtors in the boxes, to play at 
cards, and often tofup* there j this doubtlefs firft gave occafion for en- 
clofed botfes, which from thence were adopted in other countries. 

The form of this theatre is a favourite one with* the Italians ; but it 

i r * ^ * 

will be found on examination to extend in length conflderably beyond 
what it ought. For example, the radius of the femicircle is 35 feet, 
, to which add 17 for the mcreafed dired force of found, when thrown 
from th*e mouth, and 52 feet will be the length from the ftage*propor- 
tioned to a breadth of 70 feet. This by experience is found to be the 
7 cafe ; 
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• cafe; for here you cannot diftin&ly hear at the end, though very Veil 
at the (ides *. Upon the whole this theatre is too large, and may ferve 
to caution us not to extend our plan beyond the probable reach of the • 
voice. * 


Of the Theatre of Argentina at Rome. PI. 6 . Fig! , 

T HE form of this theatre is fomewhat like that of Naples, a little 
lengthened in proportion ; it is 60 feet from the ftage-opening 
to the front of the oppofite boxes, 53 feet wide betweeft the fame, and^ 
46 feet high from the floor Of the pit to the ceiling. There^are in ap- 
pearance 6 ranges of boxes, 3 1 in each range ; confequently very fmall 

and low, and partitioned to their whole height :-*~the uppdr radge are 

• * 

moftly windows. , * 

Like the preceding one, the ftage has no profccnium, bht the floor 

o 

advances in an irregular line: the opening is^i feet 6 inches. 

•Although Monfieur Patte has thought proper to condemn this 
theatre, yet the univerfal efteem in which it t is held will lead us to a 
‘ldore particular examination ; and in conformity to the maxim .we, 
have laid down, not to proceed upon mere* fpeculative opinions, we 
fliall relate fads as they have been, and are proved to exift. 

* “ ]e me rappelle que quoique jc ne fufle pas a l’extrcniite du parquet, j’avois nean- 
tnoins ale la peine a diftinguer la plupart dcs voix.” Mcnftcuf Patte. » 

K 1 ormety 
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Formerly it was obferved, that the aCtor was heard confiderably better 
at the tides than at the end of this theatre ; till, there being occation 
to, lead the water that way, a cabal was made under the pit in a line 
from the centre of the ftage, which fo aided the voice in tliat direction 
tharthe aCtor is now heard equally well in every part. 

At this time the enclofure of the orcheftre was as high as the ftage, 
which being inconvenient for the fpe&ators featedun the pit was lowered 
confiderably y but this being found to prejudice the found it was again 
raifed fo high as to allow the muficiatss* heads to be above the ftage, and' 
the fuccefs of this alteration was beyond what they had conceived. 

If we compare 1 thefe circumftances with the known operations of 

f 

found, we find *the length to be 17 feet too much in proportion to the 
breadth of, 53 feet ; which correfponds with the former obfervations 
made in this theatre. 

Thefe different effects of the orcheftre will fhew that it ought not to 

‘ 

be too muoh funk, but on the contrary elevated as much as conveni- 
ently may' be. This will be againft the fentiments of thofe Who fa- 
vour refleftion ; for according to that principle, when the orcheftre is 
low and the ftage confiderably higher than the enclofure, the body«of 
found would be more confined to the theatre, and the reflection from 

f 

<:ho fide under the ftage fhould add to it’s ftrength. Thefe effects alfo ? 
prove that found a£ts with greater force where it has room to expand 
every way, or at leaft that any confinements at the fides or back wilt 
not aflift it. 


Of 
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Of the ^theatre at Bologna. PI. 7. Fig. I. 

1 , 

HP HIS theatre is 66 feet in length from the front of the ftageafloer 
* “*■ to the front of the oppofite box, and 12 feet more to the fcene ; 
$ 7 feet wide between the boxes; and 63 feet 6 indies high from the 
pit-floor to the ceiling. The ft^ge-opening is 51 feet widp , ornamented 
with four maffy columns upon wljich reft large confoles fupporting tlie 
fofite. There are 5 ranges of . boxes, 25 in each range, befides tho/e 
in the profcenium ; all built t>f brick and ftone, with columns placed in 

front of the four loweft ranges, and drcades between the columns of 

* • 

the firft two. The pit is furrounded by two rows of feats ; the upper 

• • 

one defended by a baluftrade. 

Bibienathe famous ftage-decorator is by fome.faid to have been the 
architect ; by others the work has been attributed to Galli, his fdo. 
If we.regard this theatre merely for viewing the fcenic reprefentatipns, 
we mull allow that die form is happily adapted for that purpofe ; which 

• * f 

cejtainly was the intent of the defigner, and will always be the c^fe 
where the manager of any particular department is employed to lay out 
A. building of this kind : his whole attention’ will naturally turn tpward^ 
his own occupation, and the form will be regulated accordingly^ If we 
except the advantage it has for viewing the fcenery, few theatres rank 
in a lower degree of eftimation than this. The length is*immenfe in 
proportion to its breadth, and may be faid to be joo much by 30 feet^ 

K 2 The* 
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The exceffive number of it’s columns, arches and baluftres, contribute 
greatly to injure the found, and the material of which it is built renders 
it particularly harfh and difagre^able ; and this latter circumftance 
ferves to fhcw that however much we may wilh to have ,the internal 
parts of a theatre proof againft fire, this cannot be attuned without 
preventing at the fame time the very enjoyment for which it iet 
erected. i 


Of the Theatre of San Benedetto in Venice. PL. y. Fig. 2 . 

• - * 

t I^HlS is aptly called the Bottle Theatre, to which it bears a re- 
. femblance in the plan. It is given here rather as a curiofity, 
tjfctn for any thing we can learn from it. A fight of the plan will be 
fufficient to (hew what an abfurdity exifts in the world. 


Of 
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Of 'the Theatre at Imola. PI. 7, Fig. 3. 


W 

# i 

T HIS theatre was lately built by Cavalier Moirelli. It is very finally 
being only38/eet long from the ftage-floor to the oppofite 
boxes ; 42 feet wide between the boxes ; and 42 feet high. The ftage- 
opening is 42 feet wide. There are 4 ranges of .boxes, 1 7 in each 
range. The form of that past which is properly ftylecj the theatre is 
barely ? of an oval ; but the ceiling is continued over^ the ftage lo 
complete the oval, where it is fupported by four caryatides, whjch 
make three apertures upon the ftage. A view of # this diftribution is . ' 


given on plate 8. * t 

A fmall theatre like the one under confideration, requires, perhaps, a • 

t • 

ftage large in proportion to the other parts, to avoid a feeming littlenefs 
in the decorations j for we fhall find that habij entirely regulates our * 


ideas of greatnefs. Indeed a large ftage-openmg is not only applicable 

in aH inftances, but is far more , magnificent, capable of greater \aria-r 

t # 

tions, and fubjed to very little more expence, than our common . 

fcenery. 

I fuppofe the fcene-diredlor is inclined to allow a ftnge-opening of 
• *the required extent ; in which cafe I Ihould immediately .adopt the % 
femictrcle for the form of my theatre, and continue the ceiling over 
the ftage to complete a whole circle, with apertures for drop-feenes. 
The columns or caryatides, as they are at Imola, upon tin? ftage, Ihould* 
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* * 

ba moVcable or calculated to receive fcenes before them: which would 
give opportunity as on this ftage of having three diftjnd llreets leading 
towards the theatre ; whereby the*&bfurdity of different perfons being 
at the fame time on the fame ipot and not hearing or feeing .each other 
would-be done away : the illufion would have it’s full force, and there 
would be room for far fuperior decorations than any we have been ac- • 
cuftomed to. If ij: f is wifhed that the feene be more confined, which 
I will fuppofe (o be generally the cafe, the apertures on the tides may 

** * ft 

be filled each by a fingle feene, and only the central aperture left open : 
and this alfo will have a better effed than our prefent fide-feenes. For 
the performance of a grand ballet the columns may be removed, and a 
fpace will then be obtained fuffiefent for any fubjed, with opportunity 
for dif^ofing the dancers in the moll advantageous point of view. In 
the intervals of theatrical reprefentations, the whole circle may be 

i 

exhibited ; £nd it may alfo be appropriated to a grand fete, being 
capable of the moft uniform and elegant adjuftment. With regard to 
the expence? of this diftribution, it giyes room or fpace, which is often 
wanted, foy the moft magnificent feenery, where coft is the leaft objed j 

I • « 

and in .common cafes a fingle flat feene may be employed at a fmall 
diftance in the central aperture, with two fcenes to clofe thofe on the 
fjide§. * This will be more *elegant and natural, and attended with no ( 
greater, nay perhaps lefs expence than the prefent method. 

Let this arrangement once take place, and we fivdl immediately be- 
' come poflefled of a perfed theatre, of a form the only one that com- 
pletes 
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pletes the illufion of the ftage ; a form the moft agreeable in itfeli:, ex- 
hibiting the whole 'company at every point of view, and the moft ad- 
vantageous for both hearing and feeing. , • 


Of the Theatre *at Milan. PI. 7. Fig. 4. ' 

• • 

T HE form of this theatre is that of an egg cut off at the fmall 
end ; it is 71 feet 6*inches in length from the ft age-floor* to the 
oppofite boxes, and 1 7 feet more to the fcene ; 66 feet wjde in the 
broadeft part between the boxes, and 69 feet high from the pit-%>or to 
the ceiling. The ftage-opening is 43 feet wide ; there are 6 ranges of 
boxes, 39 in each range, feparated by partitions <0 their whole height, 
befides 8 in the profcenium ; in all 239, allowing the fpace of three for 
the entrance into the pit. Each box is 5 feet wide, 6 feet deep, and 9 
feet high; moft of ‘which have private rooms on the oppoftte fide of 
the corridore for the attendance of fervants with refrefliments, flipper, 
&c. and the corridores are all 6 feet wide. The greater part of thefe 
.boxes are private property, and a fmall additional price is paid.at»evpry, 
time of admifflon to fee the performance. AVithin the famelbuilding 
are included complete ranges of apartments for recreation, cards, and 
taking refrefhments ; one fet for the nobility and another fet for the 
bourgeoifie „ Ample ftair-cafes Conduct to every part, and every acconn 

modatidJi 
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t t 

modatiorf is furniffied for rendering this place fit for aflemblies upon all 
occafions. 

The theatre, like that of Naples, **is confiderabl y too large : the a&or 
is heard with great difficulty, though better than at Naples, which I 
thinlffs owing to the judicious manner of fitting it up. The whole of 
the internal part is of wood ; the parapets of the box-fronts are main- * 
tained of a good height, and are perfectly plain and even. The en- 
clofures which divide the boxes recede a finall diflance from the front, 
which is the ^method I would prefer to that of projecting the fronts in 
curved lines, as it would give a very fuperior advantage with refpedto 
both fight and found. 

In thisr theatre we may learn what is the effeCt of found with the 
greateft ai(ls it can receive in it’s progrefs : and with all thefe affiftants 
we find that this fpace is confiderably too large, and that a certain di- 
menfion ought not to»be exceeded. In proportion to it’s width this 
theatre wjll be found to*be too long by 21 feet, agreeably to the form in 
which the* voice expands. 
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Of the Theatre at Turin . PI. 6. Fig. 3. 

• . > 

* 

r 1 'HIS theatre is attached to the king of Sardinia’s palace, and has* 

’ the ftage-floor nearly level with his apartments. The form is 

an oval cut off at one end and fpread at the ftagg-opening. 

The length from the ftage to the front of the oppofite boxes is 61 

feet, the breadth 52. The height is 53 feet from the floor of thepu’* 

% 

to the higheft part of the ceiling ; which latter rlfes about 5 feet, mak- 
ing in it's breadth the poftion of a circle whofe centre is neaijy in the * 

middle of the pit. It is compofed 0$ boards perfectly fmooth, lined 

v * 

with cloth, and ornamented with paintings in oil : a void is managed • 
above on the principle of mufical inftruments. There are 6 ranges of 
boxes, at the average of 29 in every range each box is 6 feet wide* 
and 6 feet 1 1 inches high : the king’s box* is placed in front of, the 
fcerft, nearly on a level with th,e ftage. * , 

Under the orcheftre there is a reverfed arch, with a pipe at each ex- 
tremity, terminating and opening underneath the ftage. 

The frontifpiece is highly ornamented with 4 mafly columns, with 

§ 

• boxes between them, and in the fofite is the aperture, by which they 
let down a large chandelier before and after the performance, contrary 
to the pra£tice in thefe countries, where it is ufually fufpended in the 
middle of the ceiling. The ftage advances in a circdlar line; tho 

h t opening 
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opening is 42 feet 6 inches wide, and it is 1 1 2 feet long, befides a court 
behind, by which they occafionally lengthen the fcenery. 

This theatre is conveniently approached by fpacious porticos, of 
which there are three j one for foot paflengers and chairs, another for 
the pafiage of carriages* and the third for carriages in waiting : thefe 

r 

lead to many ample ftair-cafes, &c. 

I have been particular in defcribing the different parts, becaufe no 
pains were ipared to render this the moil perfect edifice of it’s kind by 
-fkc Count Aliieri. 

The obfervlltion I made was in the pit, and I found that, iimilar to 
others, the voice was heard proportionably* better at the fides than at 
the end fronting the ftage. ^.t Turin it is generally faid to be too 
large, that* is, too long ; for v. e hear remarkably well at the fides as 
we approach the ftage ; and the length will be found to be 19 feet 
•too much in proportion to it’s breadth. Great pains were taken to af- 
fill ^he found by the form and material ; but they have failed in the 
form, and it^vas injudicious to paint the ceiling on a lining of cloth. 


Of 
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Of thl Theatre at Bourdeaux. PI. 6 . Fig. 4. 

A LL 'perfons acquainted with the theatre at Bourdeaux, are 
unanimous in their decifion in it’s favour. They all ag«c that 
'"the voice of the ad or fpreads more equally in this than in any other 
theatre. The figure, reckoning at the front of tho amphitheatre, is 
nearly equal to it’s whole circle ; but the wall is cut off* at about one^ 
fifth of the diameter for the ftage-opjening. It is decorated with 1 2 
columns of the whole height from the amphitheatre to the arches under 
the ceiling, between which t*he upper ranges of boxes are managed. It’s 
great diameter is 64 feet, and between ^he boxes it is* 53 feet wide ; 
from the ftage-front to the oppofite boxesr, 47 feet. The ^age-open- 
ing is about 40 feet. Great care has been had to ufe none but the 
moft beneficial materials for the infide : the ceiling is painted in ’frefco, 
and the whole moft elegantly adorned. * , 

Tha fmallnefs of it’s fizc is much in it’s favour, which renders it dif- 
ficult to make a comparifon. The form is regulated thus., "Within the # 
greater circle a fquare is inferibed, three fides of which are given to 
the theatre, and the fourth is left open for thq ftage. My plan would 
bring forward the ftage nearly as far as the line dividing the orcheftre* 
and pit,* thereby avoiding thofe fide boxes Much incline their backs 
towards, the ftage. The almoft infulated columns are bad; and the 

L 2 disjoining 
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disjoining of the boxes by them, and placing of fo many arches at the 
top, takes away much of the acknowledged benefit of fmooth and 
unbroken furfaces. • 


Of the 'fhidtre Italien at Paris. PI. 9. Fig. 1* 

T HE form of this theatre is three fourths of an oval : it is 58 feet 
long «from the ftage-front to the oppofite wall, and 48 feet 
wide between the walls. 

If tffe architect meant to follow Monfieur Patte’s principle, he has 
adopted the worft part in cl/oofing this form, and has negleCted in 
every aDthej inftance the good advice that author gives. He has fepa- 
rated the boxes by the moft ill-formed partitions, which projecting a 
little from the wall ard fo many checks to the found. This theatre is 
univerfalty condemned, and is a difgrace to that polifhed nation. 

I* need not here repeat my arguments refpeCting the too great length 
pf the theatre,; but fhall Jeave them to be applied by thofe who have 
thfe ledft acquaintance with this building. • 
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Of the 'fhedtre Francois, now de la' Nation, at Paris. PI. 9. Fig. a. 

• • 

f “1 'HIS building is infulated, but communicates by two brid ge s with 
houfes on either fide. It is furrounded on three fides by open 
fpacious corridores and a portico of eight columns in front. The plan 
fhews one half of the theatre taken at the height of the firft floor of the 
boxes and balcony, all the reft at jhe level of the pit-floor. 

The theatre (or falle) within the walls is 64 feet wide, 58 feet # 6 
inches long from the front <SF the ftage- floor, and 52 feet high from the 
floor of the pit to the centre of the ceiSmg. The ftage-opening is 42 

feet 6 inches wide. The form is that of two femicircles whofe dia- 

• *• 

meters are oppofed to each other at the diftance of 6 feet ; the inter- 
mediate fpace being bounded at each end by a ftrajght line. • Th® ftage- 
floor advances into the theatre, in a curved find’, to the diftance of abbut 
1 1 feet from the end of the fen^icircle neareft the fcene. * Ther^are 
four ranges of box*es, exclufive of thofe in the arches j jvart of. the 
upper range is occupied by the gallery j and a little above the If velvet 
the ftage a balcony projects over the pit. From the firft floor of the . 
.boxes 1 1 pilafters rife to the whole height, Supporting a domejl ceiling^ . 
which is interfered by groined arches. • 

This theatre is held in great eftimation for the equal force with which 
the voice reaches every part of it ; and had it been executed agreeably 

to 
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to the original plan *, I do n6t hefitate to fay it would have been ftill 
hearer perfedion. Although it is faulty in many refpeds, yet the ad- 
vantages refulting from it’s proximity to the form, in which the voice 
expands, particularly deferve our Attention. 

i « 

According to the experiments on Prop. I. Chap. II. this theatre is about 

9 feet 'Ico long in proportion to it’s width j which I believe will be 

found to be the cafe upon an accurate obfervation in the theatre. The 

advantages it poflefies can arife only from the dired force of the voice, 

for in almoft every other inftance it is for from aiding the voice : for 
* '» 

example, the ^ilafters projed confiderably before the walls, there are 
many arches in the ceiling, a balcony projeds over the pit, and a range 
of enclofed boxes farround the fame. 

/ 

* * The original deflgn, as projected by Meff. de Wailly & Peyre, architects du Roi, was 

« 

* circle into which the ftagc advanced nearly one third of the diameter. 


0 / 
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Of the late Optra Houfe in London. PI. io. Fig. 1. 

Q I R John Vanbrugh had intereft enough to raife a fubfcription of 

k -' thirty perfons of quality, at lool. each, for building a ftately 
theatre in the Haymarket : on the firft ftonc that was^laid of this theatre 
were infcribed the words Little Whig, as a compliment to a celebrated 
beauty, the toaft and pride of that party. The houfe being finiihed in 
1706, it was put by Mr. Betterton*and his afiociates under the manage- 
ment of Sir John Vanbrugh and Mr. Congreve, in hopes of retrieving 
their defperate fortunes; but their expectations were too fanguine. 
The profpeds of the theatre being unpr^nifing, Mr. Congreve gave 
up his Ihare and intereft wholly to Vanbrugh*.” • * 

This theatre underwent feveral alterations f, the principal of yrhich 

• ' * ( 

* See Biographical Dictionary, ed. 1784, art. Vanbrugh. 

t “ At.the firft opening it, the flatceiling tjiat is now over the orcheftre, was then a femi * 
oval arch, that fprung fifteen feet higher from above the cornice. The ceiling over* the 
pit too was ftill more raifed, being one level line from the high el back part of th&upp» 
galle’ry to the front of the ftage ; the front boxes were a continued femicircle to the bare 
walls of the houfe on each fide. This extraordinary and (uperfluous fpace occasioned fuch 
an undulation from the voice of every aftor, that generally what they faid founded like the 
gabbling of fo many people in the lofty aifles in a cathedral. The tone of a trumpet or 
t ie fwell of an eunuch’s holding note, ’tis true, might bjfweetened by it j- tyt the articu- 
late founds of a fpeaking voice were drowned by the hollow reverberations of one word 
under another.” Cibber's Apology. • \ 

was 


4 
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waain 1782, when it was enlarged under the dire&ion of Mr. Novofi- 
The form was then made an oblong rounded off at the end op- * 
pofite the ftage. The length was, from the frage-front to the oppofite 
Boxes, about 58 feet, and 23 feet more to the fcene ; the breadth be- 
tween the boxes 43 feet j and the height 44 feet from the centre of the 
pit to the ceiling. , There were three ranges of boxes, 34 in .each range, 
he fi dft 18 in aline withthe gallery ♦, in all 116, allowing the fpace of 
two for entrances into the pit. Each box was from 5 to 6 feet wide, 
from 7 to 7*feet 6 inches high, and 6 feet deep. Thofe in the firft range 
being bn a level with the ftage, had r their fronts continued in one even 

line to the central box ; but all the ranges above, as alfo the firft gallery, 

% * 4 
proje&ed in curved lines over the pit. A fecond gallery was managed 

in the cove of the ceiling, ^uch was groined for that purpofe. Five 

entrances led into the theatre j three from the Haymarket, and two from 

Market-lape. ^ 

< Being confined to the original walls, Mr. Novofielfki had not the op- 
portunit^of giving it a greater width ; the form therefore remained ex- 
tremefy bad, and the ftage and it’s appendages wretchedly confined and 
* inconvenient. But l wall defift from particularifmg thefe defe&s which 
were unavoidable, and fpeak of fuch as in my opinion might have been 
avoided. * * 

The* only aftiftance found can have to reach the end of a long, con- 
fined fpace, is plain and fmooth furfaces to conduft it : inftead of which, 
the line oft the box-fronts in this theatre was continually broken by the 
1 projecting curves, and thefe covered ttfth paper ornaments, which were 

liberally 



everypart 

low andinconveni 

b *' ^ 'f ’ . \ 

next to theceiling was the heft fituation in the 
very prejudicial to every other part. And thus 
•ceffity bad wasrendered ftitl worfe, 
in the finiChings, thit could oppofe the 
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. ' Of the 'Theatre in Covent Garden, PI? to* 

* . * 

Fig. 2 . is the plan taken at the !eV*l of the frontboxes. 

Fig. 3. the plan at the level of the firft gallery. 

T HIS theatre is 86 feet long from the (lage-opening tothe opfOr 
fite wall at the end of the gallery, and 56 feet wide betwe^ l&e 
walls ; 3.1 feet 6 inches high froid the ftage-floor to the coling, 

Hopes upwards to make room for the Upper gallery. The %«a pi 
area between the box and gallery fronts is art oblong, 


from the front of the ftage-floor, and 36 feet •front the $erte 
pofire bpxcs, and 38 feet 6 inches wide, between, tiki, 
boxes are 18 feet deep from the front to the 


V Ri' 


feet 6 inches, and &e fecond gallery 21 feet 6 inches. I 

noticeefthemconvemencw thfatres are fttbje&edto, 

fomvand then examine the prefent one in 

M 
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82 

If* the jy*^™ * ^ uare ^ adapted -for viewing, as represented oft 

1 1 • ^ fides of an oblong muft be proportionably worfe ; it ia 
mnpoflible to view the ad or from the diftantend of the fide boxes with- 
out great pain, and even then he muft be feen very Lmperfedly, and thofe 


feated behind cannot fee at all. But the diftance occafioned by this 
form is not the only defed ; a confiderable one arifes from the. 


great depth of the front boxes and two galleries over them. The fronts 
being low, nec eflarily obftrud the found the little that enters is pre- 
fently attraded and abforbed by the perfonst clothes, &c. of the fpec- 

C r 

tators in the foremoft rows * ; the continual refpiration of fo great a 
concouffe of people in this confined fituatioa, together with the lights* 
foon renders the, air unfit for the purpofe of conveying found j the air 
lofing it’s elaftic property becomes extremely unwholefome, and any 
remedy applied to thofe particular parts by the partial introdudion of 
cold air. would be produdive of bad confequences. If it be neceftary 
tp, have apertures to renew the air, they fhould be general ; or where 
one ( only is'ufed it ought to be fituated fo as equally to afted the whole 
theatre. ' 

c 

* Perfons of rank and pnvate parties are obliged to refbrt to the fide 

* V 

boxes in order to avoid being incommoded by the much complained of 
admiflion of all charaders into the front boxes j but here they lofe-the 
advantage of fight, befides being obliged to a diftordon of the body in 
turning towards the ador ; or if, to avoid thefe inconveniences, they 

C 

* This obfervation I have often made in thefirft gallery, .where the difference o^hearing 
€ • 

Wore the upper gallery and under it was very apparent. 

make 
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* make choice of the (lage-box,the line of lamps before their t eyes is 
equally offenfive. I believe it is univerfally agreed that the pit^s the 
only good fituation in our prefent theatres. , 

Covent Oarden theatre has’been built about 60 years ; during which 
time it has not undergone any material alteration, except in th£> deco- 
llations, till the year 1784, when it was judicioufly widened under the 
direction of Mr. Richards, who was confined to the prefent walls, and 
therefore could not extend it as he wifhed. This therefore with refped: 
to it’s form remains with all the defeats ufual in Englifh theatres. 

Mr. Richards would have a&ed judicioufly had he introduced meye 
painted ornaments in lieu Of projecting ones, which # as a feene-painter 
I am rather furprifed he did not. For example, the parapets of the 
gallery-fronts and upper boxes, which afforded opportunities for plain 
furfaces, are filled in with folid balufters ; the others are divided into 
panels and tablets, with carved ornaments in thp friezes ; *pilafters are 
placed at the fides of the gallery without the *leaft apparent neceflity, 
and thje like all round the lower range of boxes, with decorative armies 
over ; and all the partitions are lined with paper, and feftoons of drapery 
hang in front * j than which nothing can he more injurious ^to th£ 
progrefs of found. * 

The public fhould not fubmit to be crowded into fuch narrow # feats: 

1 foot 9 inches is the whole fpace here allowed for feat and void ; 

* This I imagine to have been done to hide an architectural defeCt, she floor of the 
{upper ranges being below the architrave of the under range. ^ 

M2 * though 
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c ^ 

though a moderate-fized perfon cannot conveniently fit in a lefs fjpace 

t 1 

than that of i foot 10 inches from back to front, nor comfortably in 
• « 

lefs than that of 2 feet. 

* The frontifpiece is fuch an one as no £rchited would have applied. 
Were a painted frame to be propofed for a pi&urey how would a con- 
noifleur exclaim ! The fcene is the pi&ure, and the frontifpiece, or in 
other words the frame, fhould contrail the picture, and thereby add to 
the iliu/ion. The great advance of the ftage-floor was made with a 
view to obviate the great difficulty of hearing in this theatre; but the- 
little fervice c of fuch remedies I truft is fufficiently demonftrated in 
dhap. IV. The ftage is very much confined, and therefore fubje&ed to 
thofe inconveniences fo ably fet forth by Monfieur Noverre in his 
“ Obfenfetions fur la Conftrudion d’une nouvelle Salle de 1 ’Opera.” 

T!fe original form of this theatre was fimilar to the prefent theatre in. 
Drury-lane, and is represented by the dotted lines, fig. 3. 

t 
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Defcriptm of a Defgn for a Theatre. PI. u and ij. 

P LATE 1 1 reprefents the plans — fig. 1 at the level of the ftage- 
floor — fig. 2 the principal entrance ; being under $e coffee-room. 
Plate 12 contains two fedions — fig. 1 from a to b t fig. a from c to 

d on the plan. • 

Thefe defigns exhibit ohly the internal parts of tfye theatre, being con- 
fined to the principles of conftrudion, diftribution, anti accommodation, 
The decorations are purpofely avoided in order to preferve our atten- 
tion entire to the other objeds. The external parts muft always be 
made applicable to the fituation. « * * 

Agreeable *e the principle laid down in Chdjx II and III. that tbe'dir eft 
force of the voice only can be depended on in a theatre , tfiis is planned 
upon the exad form in which the voice expands. The diameter with- 
in the line of the covered boxes is 60 feet ; the diftance from the il age- 
floor to the oppofite central box is 45 feet : therefore 30 feet being the 
radius or femidiameter, 15 feet are left for the additional foree^f the 
voice* in a right line from the ftage-front $ and as 1 7 feet is proved to be 
the proportioned diftance for throwing the voice into a fenricircle, thii 
plan leaves 2 feet upon fhe ftage which is generally the a&or*s fituation, 

a8 at x. The height from tKe ftage-floor to the ceiling is 45 feet, $pd 

• 

a the 
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' the gallery being below it and receding from the ftagc, brings all the 

c 

; fpe&ators in front within an angle of 36 degrees. In this plan very 
« • 
few can be faid to be feated fideways to the ftage j all within the femi- 

circfe, which contains full four fifths of the company, are c feated in 

- front, befides thofe in the pit. 

To obviate the objection that our boxes in general are not defirable 
fituations for hearing, a balcony is here projected before the boxes, 
pofiefiing more advantages than will be found in the pit, being more 

t I 

• elevated and ftill near to the aCtor j fo that the whole of the audience 
would be withm a very moderate diftance of hearing, and throughout 
’ the advantages are nearly equal. The firft ggllery projects only 8 feet 
over the boxes, aqd the upper gallery but 9 feet over the other. Thus 
cthe evil of confined and deep cavities is prevented, and a free circulation 
of air muft be the confequence, which is fo very necefiary to the con- 
veyance pf found and regard for health. 

This plan affords an opportunity of placing the orcheftre in a cen- 
trical fituatibn, and thereby preventing the predominancy of fome 
inftruments above others, and rendering the mulic. more united and 
harmonious.* Under the orcheftre a reverfed arch is managed, in a 
.method fimilar to the Italian. * 

t The ftage-opening is 38 Teet 6 inches wide ; the front of the ftage- 
floor is preferved ftraight, v^hich together with the frontifpiece projects 
7 feet 6 inches before the fcene. The aCtor will consequently have very 
little advance Ho make, and will appear (as he certainly ihould do) 
imong the fcenery. 

c 

* 
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An advantage this form pafleffes over every other, refpe&ingthe 
number of fpe&ators it will contain, I lhall prove by comparing it with 
Covent Garden theatre. In thicw defigned theatre every fpe&jtor 
would be well accommodafed, and the different ranges of boxes and 
galleries maintained of a fpacious height. A perfon feated in- the 

moft remote part from the fcene, would be 15 feet nearer the fcene. 
than a perfon fo fituated in Covent Garden theatri *. And yet,. 

In Covent Garden theatre,. In the defigned theatre*. 


The upper gallery will contain 

384 perfons - v 

- 5 ?J 

Firft gallery and flips - 

700 

- 927, 

Boxes - * 

729 - . - 

- 600 

Pit - - 

357 

- 3 « 


And were the number of feats in this defign increafed by reducing 1 
their width from.2. feet to 1 foot 9 inches, .which is the fize of thofe in 

t 

Covent Garden theatre, this would afford room.for exceeding the* nightly 

receipts of th^houfe by 4a pounds. * ** 

The prefent defign exhibits a form the moft analogous to the antique 

that it is poffible for our arrangements to permit t : a fpeQator feated 

• • • 

iij any part of this theatre would have the additional gratification of 

* That the companion ihould betaken from the front, of the fcene, I think is fufficiently 
Viemonftrated in Chap. IV. See “Frontifpiece.” 

t By infcribing a triangle within the circle which die boxes defcribe we lhall find that 
one fide will 'be die line of the ftage-floor, anfwering to die Roman fcene : ot by infcribing 
a fquare within the fame circle, our fcene will be found nearly anfwering to the Greek. 
The diffcrenceon the plan is. that our feats are continued beyond the femid'rclec ** v 9 
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feeing the greater part of the company arranged in the moft beautiful 

line ; a line, which the ancients conflantly maintained in their theatres. 

r A» happy opportunity here offers for placing the king’s box oppofite 
the ftage. Which projecting to the front of the balcony, with a fmall 
canopy oVer it, would be within view of nearly all the fpedfcators ; and 
the royal perfons would enjoy the exhibition in it’s perfection, being" 
fituated at a point wliich unites the illufion of the fcenery with the 
adyantage of hearing j a de Arable circumftance, which in this country 
has never yet bfeen attained. « 

The entrances into the pit will be by two doors at the corners marked 

£ 

y,y : tffe dotted lines fhew the paffages between the feats. 

, Each box will have it’s feparate door communicating with an arched 
corridore, ^nd four doors lead into the balcony, which together with 
.three large outer doors will render the departure, in cafe of an alarm, 
fafe 3 eafy and expeditibus. 

The fpaoes marked H, H, will each contain two fpseious ftaircafesj 

whiCh being of ftone and encircled by a wall will enfure the fafoty of 

^ • 

fpeftators in the galleries. , 

Thtf ftaircafes F, F, leading from the principal entrance will commit- 
nicate with the theatre andtcoffee-room G, which is by this means fituated 
at a vdifvenient diftance, fo that the audience may not be difturbed by . 
thofe who, frequent that place. 

K is a waiting room for the convenience of thbfe who attend the 
> arrival of their carriages ; and by it’s vicinity to the hall of entrance M, 

C* • 

19 
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& wandered very convenient for giving directions 'to the fefvants there 
in .waiting. 

L is the receiver’s room. The, paying-door being at the beginnings 
of the p’aflage I, will enable the door-keeper to prevent improper 
perfons from crowding the paflages *. # 

The ftage comes near the proportion delired by Monfieur Noverre, 
and which perhaps hit would allow to be fuf&cient for our theatre* 
Following his advice I have, planned a depofitory at; each fide P,P, 
communicating with the ftage by three arches, for thexonvenience of* 
fliifting the feenes and machinery ; and ample room will be left for 
forming the bodies of clibrufes, dancers, attendants, &c. The feene 
may occafionally be lengthened by having a fliifting 1 “partition to divide 
the green room and ftage. 

R, R, are dreffing rooms for women, four ftories 
ftage; S, S, the like for men ; in all fixteen, communicating by the ftair* 
cafes T, T,.«?kh the green room Q^and the’wardrobe over it ; making 
twa ftories above the ftage. The wardrobe by being thus ftfuated 
will be in the centre of the dreffing rooms, and the clothes may boferved < 
40 the different perfons without carrying them about to an incqnvguent * 
diftance. 


higfi above the 


* The long paflages which cosduft to the different parti of our prefent theilftvare pro*' 
du&ivellf much mifehief. The paying-doors, inftead of being at the outward end, are 
always in the contrary fituation ; thereby giving the beft of opportunities for the depreda- 
tions of pickpockets, and confining the company in a narrow fpace witllout foe poffibility . 


of relief in cafe of an accident. 


Undt*- 


2. 


N 



\ D$riptm *f* &$g*fir «* Opera Hcttf. , 
Underneath the ftage, &c* may be contrived the houfekeeper's 
apartments, pcrfbrmei*' entrance, carpenter's (hop; printer's room, 
dec, &c* 


JD eftription of a Dejign for tin Opera Houfe. PI. 13. 

J 7 IG. 1, reprefents the plan. Fig.a, a fe&ion of the theatre from 
a to b on the plan. Fig. 3, ditto from c to d. 

Theie defigns /ire confined to the theatre and ftage, being the prin- 
cipal fubje&s of this treatife. Refpe&ing the form, 6ec. what has al- 
ready b*een«faid upon the foregoing defign for a theatre will equally well 

«pp!y to this /or an opera. 

* • 

This defign is for a venr fmall opera houfe. The diameter between 

the boxes if 68 feet j the diftance from the front of the ftage-floor to 
• • * 
the oppofite boxes 5 1 feet ; and the height is 5 1 feet from the ftage- 

fleor to the 'ceiling The ftage-opening is 43 feet wide, and the door 

, • 

advances 8 feet 6 inches before the fcene. There are four ranges of 

boxes, 2 5 in each range ; bach 6 feet wide, 7 feet 6 inches high, and 
8* feef Jeep ; in all 98, allowing the fpacc of two for the entrapges into 
the pit. One gallery only is here propofed, which* by being f^acious 
and open, wculd be a defirable fituation j and the ceiling being per- 
fectly even, will affift the voice in reaching thofe diftant parts. *Each 
•box has it’s feparate door communicating with arched conidores 

8 feet 
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8 feet wide, leading to fpacious ftbne ftaircafet* and the pit will^avc 
Jbur entrances — two leading to the corridores* .and .one on eath fideof 
the orcheftre. The two circular ftaircafes ’ in the angles are fox 
the gallery. * | .... 

The divifions between the different ranges of boxes, together witi, 
die parapets, are contrived without, breaks, and the furfaeea aa wide 

■U 

as can be obtained. The gallery la entirely open, and* aa I Conceive, 

« * 

more charadteriftic j for a ceiling. or roof, in appearance fupperted by 
flender pillars, gelling one upon another to the - number Of <S. or 8' 
in height, is a very uncomely fight. % 

If this plan be extended to the Jargeft fize we ought in rcafon to 
allow, namely to 60 feet from the ftagc-floor v ,and 70 feet from the fetne 
to the oppofite boxes, and thefe continued to the fetne according to the 
ufual mode, it will contain 16 5 boxes, for 6 perfons each, in all 
990 j and the pit will contain 900 perfons, the gallery 927, • 

I cannot too much f enforce what has already been faid refpedtlng, 
the diftance forbearing. In mod of the theatres'extant, whoever whhee 
to have a tolerable view of the ilage, mull be Situated beyond the re&clv 
of the adtor*s voice but if he wilhcs to be near the ftage, he is mife* 
rably feated fidewa/s ; fuch is the ufual compcnfation for jmexCeflijc 
fiibfcription. I am confident, that where the diltancc of 60 feet from 
die front of the ftage-floor, or 70. feet from, the fccne to the oppofite 
boxes, is exceeded, the adtor will be beard very imperfectly ;-but net 
to reft on my bare afiertion, I beg leave Here to fum up the. feverai 
evidences.. * * 

N 3 i ThU 
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T^e theatre of Argentina at Rome is 55 feet long from the ftage- 
fioor, *and 63 feet from the fcene to the oppofxte boxes. ^The theatre 


Pran^ois, now de la Nation, at Paris, is. 54 feet long from the ftage-floor, 
and 63 f feet from the fcene to the oppofite boxes ; in both which the 

® ' C €. 

a£tor is well heard. On the contrary, this theatre Italien at Paris is 

58 feet from the ftage-floo& an ^ 74 feet from the fcene to the oppo- 
« 

lite boxes y the theatre at Turin is 56 feet from the ftage-floor, and 
75 feet from the fc^ne to the oppofite Wxe» > and more than either is 
the theatre «? ( £»an Carlo at Naples, being 64 feet from the ftage-floor, 
and 78. feet from the fcene to the oppofite boxes ; a fize this fo excef- 

C f 

five, that it is with the greateft difficulty the audience can diftinguifh 
any th^pg faid upon the ftage ; and the other two are proportionably 


had. 


to N- 



Gonc&tjfon. 


CONCLUSION. 

t \ 

A M ON G the various* clefigns I hadproje&ed for theatres I con- 
ceived the two here offered to the public to be the bed, at eom- 
bining the greated advantages, and uniting the intereft of the manager 
with that of the public. Many obftacles, it is true^ oppofe the forming 
of a perfect work; but we fhould carefully difliflguifhvhetween the* 
greater and lefs imperfections ; and it is particularly the province of the 
architect to make the former fubfervient to the latter. 

* 

I cannot help repeating What I before obferved, that it is in our power 
to have a theatre fuperior to any exifting ; but I defpair of feeing a 
ma gnific ent one ereCted till undertaken by a company of perfons of*, 
rank and fafhion, whofe influence and example would food produce a 
fum more than equal to its charges. Late inftances teftify the avidity* 
with which futycriptions are entered into, although the fpecufatioas of 
private individuals. Many fchemes might be propofed for this purpofe; 
wit that which appears to me the readied; and mod feafible, is to divide 
the property into a number of fhares; each 'fiiare to be entitled to a box 
in perpetuity. Suppofe for example the theatre to contain 165 boxes, 
and 65 to be the number of proprietors ; a fubfeription of 1500 1. each' # 
would produce 97,5001. and each proprietor by holding a box would 
poflefs equal to an annual intered of 126 1. for the 1500 1. The pftfe. 
prietors would have it in their power to choofe a fit perfon for the 

manager, 
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manager, to whom the theatr| might be let for fhortterms at a pepper- 
corn rent ; the manager to keep it in repair and produce a dated number 
of exhibitions, for which there would remain the receipts for ioo boxes 
to be lef to yearly fuhfcribers, and the receipts for admifiion into the pit 

9 f * 

and gallery, which at a moderate computation would amount to 40,000b 
annually*, befides other contingent advantages} a fum that would 

r 

command the moft magnificent reprefentations. 


* TJie yearly expenditure has been ufually confined to 18,000k 


THE END. 







